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No. 222. 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE BIBLE. 

Vindicia Hebraiee ; or a Defence of the 
Hebrew Scripture, as a Vehicle of Re- 

' vealed Religion ; occasioned by the re- 
cent Strictures and Innovations of Mr. 
J. Bellamy ; and in confutation of his 
attacks on all preceding Translations, 
and on the Established Version in par- 
ticular. By Hyman Hurwitz. -Lon- 


don. 1821, 8vo. pp. 270. 

The English translation of the Bible has 
ever been acknowledged, by the most able 
and competent pron be exeeuted with the 
pages possible acc 


uracy and fidelity. Itis 
to the literal meaning-of the 


» to observe the specimens which he of- 
fered for a new and. amended translation. In 


st well known criticisms, of a very. uncer- 
= and doubtful ——— ‘From: this 
ut; we anticipat at nothing more 
would be the result, and that the. attempt 
must speedily prove abortive. Our surprize 
was kindled into astonishment at the appear- 
cially at 


ance of the first part; and more espe ; 
the dadaguished paroge by. which it was 
sup . Sinee its publication, the bold 


and novel pretensi f 

been sufficiently rasa Peg anor be 
foreign from the-general design of this jour- 
nal, to enter minutely upon the subject : it 
wi bosnicient tostate the arguments upon 
’ our Convictions are founded, of the 
inadequacy of Mr, Bellamy te give us either 
& new or even @ Correct translation ; and they 
are suchas, we humbly conceive, amount 
in. the result to absolute demonstration. 
We do not deny to this gentleman either 





kno one 
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learning, talent, or ingenuity ; we believe 
him to be possessed of considerable know- 
ledge of this kind of learning ; but we do 
maintain his want of judgment—of patient 
inquiry—aend also of the sound critical skill 
which it necessarilydemands. Every thing that 
he publishes is hastily and incorrectly exe- 
cutedt+. His disqualifications for the task 
are simply these—Ist. His total contempt 
for all authorities, however respectable and 
learned. 2d. His loose, extravagant, and fan- 
ciful conjectures, which he has: foisted into 
the new translation. And 3dly, his egotism, 
dogmatical conceit, and consummate vanity. 
hich sparkle i ea 

which sparkle in every page. 

Even persons who are but superficially 
acquainted with the Hebrew language, must 
know the danger to be apprehended from a 
neglect of former authorities. It arises from 
the genius of the the pau- 
city of its roots—and the different ramifica- 
tions or branches which shoot forth from one 
original element. Pursuing the principle 
which seems to govern Mr. y’s trans- 

ion, which we suppose to be a strict 
comparison of texts from the Hebrew Con- 

» in connection with the radical idea 


, | of each root ; and allowing the principle to: 
ive the advan- 


be correct, we cannot perceive the advar 

indulging a visionary imagination, in 
opposition to allauthority. A lover of He- 
brew points and accents, with this fancy, is 
to us altogether unaccountable. Mr. Hyman 
Hurwitz, who from this publication, 
abe a meapectabicnnll lenreedides very just- 
ly reasons on the pretensions of Mr. Bella- 
my, and his total disregard of former transla- 
tions.— 

** Such then was the esteem in which this 
sacred volume was held by the Jews.. Nor 
have Christians valued it less. In every age 
have they shewn a laudable zeal to uphold 
the veneration to which it is so justly enti- 
tled. Many of their most pious, and most 
learned men, have studied the language in 
which it was originally written,.in order to 
make themselves acquainted with its precious 
Se ae ee 
respective languages. umerous are 
translations they have made in various ¢oun- 
tries, and in various ages ; still mare numer- 
ous are the comments which they have writ-’ 
ten. Di from the Jews in partieular 
doctrines, it is no wonder that they should 
have given 4 different interpretation and 
plication to many prophetical passages which 
on had considered as having reference to 
such doctrines. But still, in the main, there 


+t penta am tead a work, more incor- 
rect, ti F my’s reply to the Quarterly 
Review: to that. publication alone we might 
refer, as a proof of incapacity ; it is full of 
blunders, and dreadful mistakes, 
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is a unanimity respecting the literal sense, 
and the interpretation of the sacred 
Gon. he pkehounigtix eneieing to 
ions, the more > ideri 
maseneonanie, but deadly hatred, which for- 
merly subsisted between them. In short, it 
may safely be said, that no object of know- 
ledge has ever engaged the intellect of man- 
kind so long, so generally, so intensely, or 
in $0 many various directions and points of 
view, as the Old Testament, 

“ A book, then, that has thus commanded 
the veneration of the most enlightened part 
of mankind—a book, that has had so many 
| translators, so many ¢ tators—a bovk, 

that has been read by. millions. of good 
and wise men, though of osite religious 
persuasions, with profit light—a beek, 
whose ordinances and precepts are. still reli- 
giously observed by a whole nution—suely a 

» must surely be understood ; at I-ast as 
to the oaerenect of - (fur te ose of 
other ted as their eorrespond- 
ents !—Should, pre my any man rise and 
say, I allow every be awe can be said in 
its commendation ; I allow its authenticity, 
its integrity, and. its divine origin; but I 
maintain that this book has hitherto been a 
dead letter; that the Jewish and Christian 
nrewag pa have been ors of the rudi- 
ments language in which it is written ; 
und. that have, consequently, given us 
> vat = nt orndge meo pan hy the 
word of we certainly should question 
his sanity.” 

For loose and extravagant interpretations, 
and the indulgence of bold speculations, we 
need only refer our readers to the parts of this 
Bible already published—the examples are 
prolific and abundant. If translators are thus 
to come forward, to sanction the eavils of in- 
fidelity by giving conjectural and fanciful al- 
teration$.of thé sacred text, we have no hesi- 
tation in asserting, that in a few ages more 
such labourers. as Mr: BeWamy would re- 
move its authority altogether; and they 

would then: easily accomplish what the vo- 
taries of unbelief’ vo ardently desire, But 
we ‘afte fully certain, that all such attempts 
go sink into their meneot obivies,: 

e@ degmatism of this new and learned 
translator, is extremely disagreeable and of- 
fedsive. We always conceived that modesty 
was nearly allied to greatness of talent, 
pecially if supported hy learning and piety 





ap- | it is’ certainly @ —. qualification in a 
translator of . the e.. His pretensions, 


however, to superior kadwledge, and his 
telling the world that he is the only Hebrew 
scholar existing, and the first that has ap- 
peared for «nany ages, together with his at- 
tacks -tipon, the authorized version, imust 
excite the¢-ompassion, if not the iidignation, 





of the truly learned and enlighténed mind. 





Such pretensions, are proofs only of quack- 
ery—and never can be admitted but pespest 
who are led Stray beet temerity. of tlie de- 
ve 


sign, and the no of the execution ; and 


to such we may fairly consign his labours. 
Mr. Hurwitz, in this defenceof the He- 
brew scriptures and of the authorized ver- 
sion, very properly examines a variety of 
i strews~ 


in the new: tra’ > and 

the absurdity and folly “of Mr: Bellainy’s 
hypotheses. Some extratieous matter, and 
a few coarse expressions, might have been 
omitted ; and yet the work coiitéins: much 
useful information. Several remarks occur 
of a grammatival’ kind, that may be useful 
to the Helitew’ scholar’; and the detection of 
Mr. Bv’s im as drawn from Walter 
Cross’s Taghmical Art, is uo less singular 
than vonelusive, of the defective attainments: 
of our new translator: His opinion, of 
the Hebrew primitives not being triliteral ; 
that many of them proceed from the simple 
to the compound, and the exainples adduced, 
are deserving notice ; but the ideas’ are not 
new }: the sate principle has beef pursued 
to a considerable extent, though it has not 
met with much attention. Upon the whole, 
we recommend the perusal of this work to 
the Hebrew student, and to all suchas feel in- 
terested in the controversy about the mcrits 
of Mr. Bellumy’s new translation |j. As far'as 
pong om Sere goes, the author has done us 
an incalculable sérviee: he has sliut the 
mouth of many a babbler, who inveighed 
against our translation; and has also, perhaps 
unwittingly, silenced the Jewish objector, 
who used to deny the validity of the Old 
Testament, as cited by vis from the English 
version. No man_ cotild’ have ansiered 


Bellamy so well as Hurwitz, being so well |‘ 


qualified by Hebrew Philology and Rabbini- 
cal research. He has displayed much learn- 
ing and profound investigation ; he has done 
two things at once: evinced his own know- 
ledge, and exhibited his antagonist’s igno- 
rance. Whilst with the resistless torrent of 
overwhelming argument, he washes away 
the unsightly fragments of mutilated grani- 
mar and murdered Hebrew, strewn on Ju- 
dlah’s shores by half Philistine hands, he so 
sparkles in his course, so enlivens and di- 
versifies by his humour, that he makes the 
wilderness of Controversy, “to rejoice and 
blossom as the rose.” Nor ninst we omit to 
notive the latitude andliberality, which he so 
frequently and so plainly fests towards 
his fellow labourers in the same’ mine, 
though not always of the samé mind. ‘The 
sons of Judah cannot but venerate him ; arid 
ungrateful or undiscerning must that Chris- 
tian be, who does not highly appreciate and 
cordially thank him. . 





ee Fig Holloway's Originals, 2 vols. 8vo. 
751. 


\| There is a new, translation of the Old Tes- 
tament, with critical notes, now publishing 
Dr, Boothroyt, .2-vols. of which are penne: Be 
It takes the reeeived version, as the basis of au- 
thority ; and the emendations are illustrated by 
copious notes. It is far superior to tlic work 
of Mr. Beliamy, though destitute of any dis- 
tinguished patronage. 





Valerius; a Hothin Story, Edinb, 
<5) 1821 $5 Beyols, W2mo. ©” 
That a great\change has taken place in the 
system of vel-writing may be premised, 
without any pretensions to superior critical 
acumen. e long day of Jong-winded ro- 
mances-yielded to the sentimental approxi- 


snations to real life; and that style in turn} 


gave way to, or at least became hargely com~ 
bined with, stories of ery and humour. 


‘The heroics of sem ig the whinings of 


maudlin sensibility, long salmitted:to a 
more natural course ; and Le Sage and Field- 
ing had reformed: the world of fiction; toa 
great ( » before their splendid compe- 
titor of the north arose'to — the highest 
elevation upon this species of composition. 

The effect which he has prod is amaz- 
ing : he seems to have almost annihilated the 
prolific genas of novel trash! We do not 
mean to affirm that there are no bad novels 
now : our groaning table bears intolerable 
testimony to the reverse ;. but there is, even 
in the worst, asuperior aim ; and the lowest, 
circulating: bubbles: of the present time 
would stand nearly on a level with the best 
of twenty years ago. 

It is to the spirit thus generated that we 
owe Valerius—a tale evidently written by a 
hand. of the finer order. It is'a production 
of classieal intelligence ; and though we eaii- 
not say nuaqguam dormitat: Homerus, we 
may truly: state, that: the waking merits’ of 
this author very far overbalance his occa- 
sional noddiags. There is however a strange 
alloy of baser metal with his gold, and we 
are often startled at vulgarisms.which deform 
his noblest descriptions*. ' 

The seene.is laid in Rome, in the reign of 
Trajan ; and the most interesting 3 of the 
story hinge on his persecutions of the Chris- 
tians. Valerius, a noble Roman, t 
the son of a British lady, and born in Britam, 
is invited to tle eternal city by his relation, 
the forensic orator Licinius, for the purpose 
of claiming the patrimony of his ancestors. 
He sets out, accompanied by his slave Boto, 
a sort of inferior Garth ; and on his voyage 
forms .an intimacy with a centurion named 
Sabinus. At Rome itself he becomes ac- 
quainted: not only with Licinius, but with 
his son Sextus ; with Xerophrates, a philo- 
sopher, his tutor; with Rubellia, a young 
pa‘rician widow, whom Sextus is destined to 
marry; with Sempronia, a beautiful oh 
beloved by Sextus; and with Athanasia, her 
cousin, who has been secretly. converted to 
the new faith, and with whom Valerius also 

* What, for instance, can .be in worse taste 
(and it is still more conspicuous from its con- 
trasts in {his work,) than the following account 
of an orator in the forum ;—“ That old creature 
is, indeed, possessed of much natural shrewd- 
ness, but the asperity of his temper is such, that 
I am sure you cone not have listened to him for 
many minutes without disgust, In fact 
he fe expetaialy bitter, fom observing that his 
reputation is er ecli by some other 
younger people, and looks for all the world like 
some old worn-out and discarded cat, grinning 
from the top of the wali at the amorous dalliance 
in which bis faithless mistress is indulging some 
sleeker rival of the whisker.” !!! 





falls in love. 
' ctefs ;. but these, with Dromiio, an in- 
‘ ing slaye attaghed to Sextus, and Pona, 
@ sorceress, are the most prominent. We 
shall. not pursue the intricacies of the plot, 
‘whiely have little of peculiar attraction ; the 
main feature being its attempt to familiarize 
us with Roman manners at'the close of the 
first century: And in this-a very consider- 
able extent of information is displayed— 
information the more pleasing, because we 
are not aware of any similar performance 
worthy of -notice in the English language, 
though some successful efforts at the delinea- 
tion of the ancients im their daily and com- 
“nion affairs have been made on the continent. 
Among these, the Sabina, lately published 
by Boettiger, and referring to the same 
riod,. is. one of the greatest research ; 
‘Burmann’s Vectigalia, Winkelmann’s, and 
other works, being rather scholastic disquisi- 
tions than illustrations connected by an in- 
vented fable ; and the Ex gestis Romanorum 
Historie Notabiles, and de Re Vestaria, &c. 
merely books of studious enquiry, to which, 
by the way, our author is deeply indebted. We 
find it hardly possible to treat this novel as a 
novel; and yet it would oceupy too large a 
space to examiiie: it critically. as a classic. 
or would it, with all-its excellence in that 
respect,. standithe test of very rigorous exa- 
mination, -Boto, the British slave, A. D. 
-110, with boots flapping about his heels; is, 
we suspect, in an imaginary dress ; and we 
are not sure about the knockers on the doors 
of Rome. But'we have no doubt that talk- 
ing of the Spanish Peninsula is an anachro- 
nism ; and that Roman nobles “ tipping the 
wink to,” und ‘ quizzing” each other ; and 
Roman valets “‘ blowing the private - 
ings” of philosophers, are out of all keeping. 
In short, it is sometimes apparent, that the 
sketches of the Tiber have been taken on the 
Thames; and that London has: sat for the 
view of Rome, in spite of the grand Roman 
features of the architecture. 

Perhaps we might suggest, that the subject 
ratlier of too sacred a cast to be united with 
fiction ; and that there is an’ affectation of 
quaintness in the phraseology, which abounds 
with such terms as ‘ of a surety,” “ of a 
truth,” “ be sure,” &c..&e.;' but there are 
so many redeeming qualities, that it would 
be unjust not to ascribe to: the whole that 
superiority which it challenges over the vast 
majority of publications of the same class. 

Valerius’ separation from his only remain- 
ing parent, strikes us'in the opening. 

* } cannot (says he) pretend to regret the 
accident which immediately afterwards sepa- 
rated me from the most gentle of mothers 
—alas! never to see her more upon the earth. 
Yet, how deeply was the happiness of my 
returning hour stained and embittered by 
that sorrowful privation! There was a vol 
in my heart, which it was long before even 
the fulness of conjugal devotion could en- 
tirely fill wp and satisfy. In } her, I 
had lost the Jast and strongest link that cou- 
nected my contemplation of the t with 
Shen of the past. My early years of 
infancy and Doyhood now existed for nobody 





but myself; and ¥ could scareely bear to 
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look back uponthem, now that thése eyés 
were closed’ ‘for ever, in’ whose’ watehftl 
light all cheir safety ard almost all their hap- 
piness had consisted. But Fiwas still young, 
and had bright -hopes before me, ‘that ere 
long withdrew my attention from the dark 
places.of recollection. It isthe common rule 
of nature, that our § pes should precede 
us to the grave ; ‘and it is also her rule, that 
our grief for them should not be of such 
power as to prevent us from entering, after 
they are gone, into a zealous participation 
both of the business and the pleasures of 
life. Yet, in all well regulated spirits, the 
influence of that necessary and irremediable 
deprivation, however time may scoth and 
soften it, has a déep and an enduring resting- 

lace. In the midst ef the. noisiest, busiest 
od of after-life, the memory of that buried 
tenderness rises up ever and anon to remind 
us of the instability of all human things, and 
wins rather than’ warns us; to a. deliberate 
contemplation of futurity. Such is the gea- 
tle and abiding effect of that, at first sight, 

rievous and altogether intolerable affliction. 

ow, indeed, that every day brings to me 
some new testimonial of the near approach 
of .: own dissolution, Ihave begun to regard 
all these thiogs with another eye, and to 
find, in the contemplation of my reunion with 
the dear friends I have lost, a. far more than 
sufficient consolatidn for the inconvenience 
occasioned to me hy reason of their tempo- 
rary absence. But it must yet be long ere 
the course of nature shall bring this last 


source of happiness near to. your eyes, and } tary 


teach you, as I have of late heen taught, how 
near to each other at times may befeund not 
only the physical effects but the proximate 
causes of pleasure and of paim.’”. ' 

The beauty of the description: of his first 
impressions on shipboard, ¢laims fot that 
passage also a brief extract: 

“For the first three or four days, indeed, 
I was so heavily afilicted with this’ malady, 
occasioned by the motion of the vessel, that 
I could bestow but Jittle attention on! any 
external a ; ny eyes, were so confused 
and dazzled, that T saw nothing beyond tlic 
corner of ‘the deck, on which; for the sake of 
open air, Thad catwed my carpets to be laid ; 
and a few ejaculations to. Castor and Pollux 
were all the articulate ‘sounds that [ uttered. 
By degrees, however, the weight of wy de- 
pression began to be somewhat alleviated ; 
and at intervals, more. partieularly during 
the night watches, if, I was, not altogether 
in possession of myself, I was at least well 
enough to enjoy a sort-of giddy and half. 
drunken delight, in watching the datk bil- 
lows as they rose and: retreated from the 
beak of the ship; the*coutinual ‘dash and 
roar with which they heaved an@ writhed 
like some innumerable route of tormented 
and infuriated’ monsters ;' the angry ‘groan 
with which they received’ the lunging kee] 
and the sullen mutterings of disappointed 
wrath, with which their broken strength was 
afterwards heard growling behind the high 
poop on'which I reclined.” 

His approach to, and° first morning view 
of Rome, are also superb descriptions : but 
the account ofan exhibition of combats, and 
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of the»éexecution of Thraso; a Christian, at 
the itheatre, furnish us with the most 


‘continuous examples of powerful writing. 


ad 


Sach was the enormous crowd of human 
beings; ‘high and low, ‘assembled therein, 
that when any imetion ‘went through: their 
assembly, the noise of their rising up-or'sit- 
ting down could be likened to: nothing, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the far-off sullen roaring of 
the illimitable sea, or the rushing of a great 
night-vind amongst the boughs ofa forest. 
It was the first. time that I everseen a 
peopled amphitheatre—nay, it was the first 
time that F had even seen any very great 
multitude of meu.assembled together, within 
any fabric’ of human erection ; 80 that” you 
cannot doubt there was, in the setnebelete 
me, enough to impress my mind with a very 
serious feeling of astonishment—not' to say 
of veneration. Not less than eighty thousand. 
human beings, (for such they told me’ was. 
the ’ stapen capacity: of the building) 
were here met together. Such a’ mu 
can no where be regarded, ‘without inspiring 
a certain indefinite indefinable ‘sense of ma- 
jesty; least of all, when congregated within 
the wide sweep of such a‘ glorious edifice as 
this, and surrounded ow all sides with every 
circumstance of ornament and splendour, 
befitting an everlasting monument of 
victories, the munificence of Roman princes, 
and the imperial luxury of universal Rome. 
Judge then, with what eyes of wonder all this 
was surveyed by me, ‘who had: but of ‘yes- 
terday; as i¢ were} einerged from ‘the ‘soli- 
stillmess of a British valley~who had 
been accustomed all my life to! consider as 
among the most impressive of tuman ‘spec- 
tacles, the: casual passage of a few scores’ of 
legionaries, through some dark alley of a 
wood, or awe-struck village of barbarians, 
Trajan himself was‘ already present, but 
in. no wise, except from the y over his 
ivory chair, to’ be distinguished’ from the 
other Consul that sate over against him.” — 
** The proclamation ‘ beitig ‘re & se- 
cond time, a door on the right hand of the 
arenawas fairl open) anda single vem me 
sounded, as it seemed'te me, mournfully, 
while the gladiators marched in with slow 
steps, each man—naked, except being ‘girt 
with a cloth about his toins—b on 
oo arma — ee a ngs 
8 straight sw $ a 
around this yeok, They warehed; os T have 
said, slowly and steadily ; so thet the: whole 
assembly had full leisure-to’ contemplate the 
forms of the meri; while those who were 
or who imagined: themselves to be skill 
in the business of the arena, were fixing, in 
their own «minds, .on such as they thought 
most likely to be victorious; and’ tay 
wagers.eén g their chances of success, 
with as much uneohcérn rtd om n 
contemplating’ so “many ‘irra “@nith 
of rather, fiideed,' ‘T shotitd say, so tiany 
senseless: -pietes of: ingertiows ‘nyéchanism, 
The wide diversity ‘of eoniplexion’ and fea- 
ture exhibited among these devoted atliletes, 
affordéd ‘at onte a majestic idea of the ex- 
tent of the Homan’ empire, and a terrible 
one of the purposes to which that wide 
sway had too often been ihade subservient: 


The: beautiful Greek, with a countenance 
of noble serenity, and limbs after which the 
— of ‘his. country: might: have wiodel- 
Jed their god-like symbols..of graceful: 

er, walked. ‘side ‘by: side: avitho the on we 
ibearded *savage,...vhose.' gigantic: ‘muscles 
had ‘been »nerved inthe .fréezingwvaves ‘of 
the Elbe or the Danube;: or se thick 
strong: hair was. congealed and shagged on 
his brow with the. breath of Scythian or 
Scandinavian winters. Many: fieree Moors 
and Arabs, and curled) Ethiopians: were 
there, with the beams of the. southern. sun 
burnt in every various shade of swavthiness 
upon their skins.°: Nor did: our own remote 
‘island want her representatives in the dead- 
ly procession, for 1 saw among the drove: 
multitude—and that: not with- 
out some feelings of more peculiar intereat-— 
two or three gaunt barbarians, whose breasts 
and shoulders bore uncouth: marks:of bluc 
and purple, so vivid inthe tints, shat I 


‘| hought many months:could not‘ have elap- 


sed since they must have been’ wandering 
in wild freedoin along the native ridges 
some Silurian or Caledonian: forest, 
they moved around the arena, some ofthese 
men were saluted by the whole. multitude 
with noisy. acclamations, in token, I sup- 
osed, of the approbation wherewith the 
eats of some former festival had deserved 
to be remembered. -On the arance of 
others; groans and hisses were heard from: ~ 
some parts of the Amphitheatre, mixed with 
contending.cheers and: huzgas ftom) othets 
of ‘the spectators, | But: by, dar, the greater 
= were suffered to pass on in Bilence ;— 
this being in ‘all. likelihood the finst—alas ! 
who could tell whether it might nob aléd-be 
the last. day of their sharing in that fearful 
exhibition | ial 

‘« Pheir masters paired them shortly, and 
in ‘succession they began to’ make proof 
of their fatal skill, At first, Seythian was 
matched against Seythian—Greek against 
Greek — Ethiopian against. Ethtopiam — 
Spaniard against Spauiard ; and J saw. the 
sand dyed beneath ‘their feet with blood 
streaming from the: wounds of kindred 
hands. .Bat these combats, although abun- 
dantly bloody and terrible, were regarded 
only as preludes to the serions business of 
the day, which consisted of duels between 
Europeans on the one side, and Afrieans 
on the other; wherein it was the wellnigh 
intransgressible law of the Amphitheatre, 
that at igast one out of every pair of corh- 
batants should die on. the arena;before the 
eyes of the multitude. Instead of) shrink - 
ing from the more desperate brutalities of 
these. latter’ conflicts, the almost certainty 
of their fatal termination seemed only to 
make the assembly gaze on them with: a 
more intense josity, ani a. more juhp- 


,}man measure of tdelight. “Methinks I feel 


-asjif it were butofayesterday, when,—sick - 
encd with the’ protracted: terrors of .u‘con- 
flict, that: seemed as if it were never to 
have .an end; although both the combatants 
were already covered all over with hideous 
gashies,—I at last) bowed down ‘my head, 
and clasped my hands upon my ‘eyes; ‘to 





save:them from the torture of gazing there- 
on farther.” ° " 





majesticallyat such 

ct some ote el cen me 

time ‘upon t 5 

others g their voices in unison 

with the notes of the trumpets and 
clarions.” 

To this ensues combats with wild beasts: 

and lastly there is a most noble, though 

somewhat theatrical picture, of the death of 


** The arene was perfectly vacant, when I 
looked down upon it; but in-a short time, 
a single old man, who, as Rubellia tuld me, 
had, without doubt, been found guilty of 
some atrocious: wickedness, was led forth 
from a small wicket on the one side, and 
presently his fetters being struck off, those 
that conducted him retired, leaving him 
alone upun the sand. The eyes of this ma- 
lefactor refused at first to look stedfastly on 
the objects around him, and it seemed to me 


from | that he had probably been long confined in 


i! 


4 
i 


5 
of 
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hope of safety. But the cruelty 
it may be, and the loudness 
» were a sorrow to him, and fill- 
dying breast with loathing. Whether 
not the haughtiness of his countenance 
had been observed by them with displeasure, 
I cannot say; but so it was, that those who 
had cried out to give him a chance of reco- 
y silent, and the Empéror 

round, and seeing all the thumbs 

turned downwards, (for that is, you know, 
of death;) was constrained to give 
and forthwith the man, re- 
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of guilt. With thata 
uplifted by many of 
it, the victorious 
with an ivy 
procession around 
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some dark place, so grievously did the daz- 
zling splendour, reflected from the floor and 
to bewilder and confound him. 
Nevertheless, after a brief space, he seemed, 
in-some measure, to recover himself, and 
assumed a posture of calm resignation, lean- 
ing with one hand against Famer as if 
he needed support to uphold himself. Pallid 
and extenuated were the outlines of the old 
man’s visage, and his hair and beard exhi- 
bited not a little of the squalidness atten- 
dant on long and hopeless confinement ; 
yet-there was so; in the attitude, and 
even in the countenance, of the man, which 
made me harbour the suspicion that he had 
not, at some former agree been altogether 
unacquainted with the luxuries and refine- 
ments of social life. The beauty, indeed, of 
the. mould in which his form had originally 
been cast, might, perhaps, have been the 
- ae of these casual demonstrations 

elegance ; yet it was impossible not. to 
regard the man with greater interest, by 
reason of the contrast which imagination 
could suggest between what he once might 
have been, had- been, and what he 
now-was.” Various forms are gone through, 
and this vietim, Thraso, the christian, re 
ing to deny his God, is devoted to Jupiter. 
or eee examples will illustrate the author ; 

perhaps: we can i e 

tual towards the rec 


of heart the wanderers go, . 

Gleams on the winding streams and woods below. 

And gaily for the fragile bark, 

Through the green waves its path is shorn, 

When all the murmurs of the dark 

Cold sea lie calm’d beneath that gliding horn, 

Yet hail, ye glittering streaks, that lie 

The eastern mountain tops upon ! 

Hail, ye deep blushes of the sky, 

That speak the coming of the bridegroom sun ! 

Hail to the healing beam of day, 

That rouses every living thing! 

The forest gulphs confess thy sway, 

And upon freshening branches glad birds sing. 

And loathsome forms, that crept unseen 

Beneath the star-light faint and wan, 

Cower in their brakes the thorns between, 

Dreading that fervid eye, and its sure scan 

Triumphant—Welcome life and light! 

Sing rocks and mountains, plain and sea ; 

Fearful, though lovely, was the night, 

Hail to more perfect beanty—hail to THEE!’ » 
A legend of Atys also appears to us to be 

more poetical and worthy of quoting than 

any of the other verses. 


* Now is he come unto the Phrygian sea— 
Below him, on the waste and yellow shore, 
The mighty, billows everlastingly 

Dash, devouring monsters—dash and roar. 
“He gazes wide for hope, but hope is none— 
For, even like the beasts from whom te flies, 
The named billows seem from ‘him to groan ; 
Madness is in their foam and in their cries. 


po! 4 
Yet fly, mad Atys, fly, and hear 
Her lions roaring nearer, and more near. 
Fly, Atys, fly: . 
* Unto the forest wilt thou turn again? 
Free paths and wide, mad Atys, wait thee there. 
Fly where the oak boughs droop upon the plain, 
Fly, where beneath the pines the earth lies bare. 


© Plunge, Atys, pl into the reverend gloom 
Of the mcst umthoat bearded wildarkess ; 
No hope is there of shelter from thy doom, 
Yet haste, young Atys, haste thee not the less. 

“Fly, Atys, fly ! 

The car ; 

The solitude” 

Of the black wood 

Hath coverts good, 

Where miany a brood 

Of beast and‘ fowl : 

May scream and howl, 

But no dark Jair; «. 

For thee ia there; © «: 
Pye BBs , and in thine ear 
Be still the lion-roar near, and more near. 
 Fiy, Atys, fly!’ ; 
And again : 
* Black-black and lazy rolls the Furymedoa 

(he grpat Faeaphyiae, river) to. he 9° 5 
many a dusky shadow rests thercon, 
From rock and old hoary 





he With stetloroak loaves scalterd red andseary 





yrgian , asin a dream, 

Worn pipet pa = ork | bare: thmenan 

* Above him, like a and shivering sprite, 
The moon glides in the melancholy sky; 

While ever and anon the winds of night, 
Amidst “% bare bleak branches, groan and 

sig) 

« How long, mad Atys, wilt thou stand, 

With fixed eye, and folded hand ; 

Nor hear what terrors are behind 

On the dreary mourning wind ? 

Mother, ‘tis not the voice of the black river, 

Rolling slow to vcean ever— 

Mother, ’tis not the whisper of the breeze 

To the brotherhood of trees. 

On flows me wave, the night-blast swells and 


d . 
But, vainly from thy Car, mad Atys flies!’ 

But the adventures of Valerius lead him 
into other than Pagan places. He is -sur- 
prised among the secret Christians, in the 
tomb of the Sempronii. Cotilius their leader, 
is executed for treason, and even Athanasia 
condemned to die. By means, almost mi- 
raculous, her escape is effected from the 
palace of Trajan ; she takes shelter in the 
catacombs, and finally sails for Britain, the 
wife of the converted Valerius. His friend 
Sextus weds Sempronia, and Sabinus the 
widow Rubellia. , 

On looking back to the whole effect, we 
feel, that in the first and third volumes it is 
inary ry poset and we are con- 
vinced that Valerius will not. fail. to please 
general readers, while it presents a picture 
of great interest and novelty to every per- 


son of taste and learning, who. must re- 
ciate the skill with which these qualiica. 
tions are expended by a modern British pen 
on an ancient Roman story. Human nature 
is always the same, though varied by times 
and circumstances ; and therefore we ma 
readil t nearly all that the writer asks 
us to beheve, notwithstanding the domestic 
habits of a fierce, warlike, and barbarous 
people, must have been so widely different 

Sa eee of more ort . ‘ea 
especially in nations operated upon e 
mild doctrines of Christianity. renee 

It may strike readers, that the characters 
are formed a good deal on prototypes, fur- 
nished by the author of Waverley ; and, 
indeed, there are some stro’ 


are many 
would not dis 

self ; though, we ’ 
which even in his most | 
could not have written. 





The Works of the late ‘Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan; 2 vols, 8vo. Lond, 1821. 
To those to whom. the 

ty-eight shillings is no 1 

tion will not appear so pretty ajob, as it may 

to worthy persons who look at both sides 

of a guinea before they part with it, and 





scrutinize sovereigns ere Log discharge them 


from, their ; with as deep attention as 
if the conduct of a reigning monarch, and 
not the value of acoin, were the matter in 
deliberation. Thus situated in regard to price, 
The Works of Sheridan, here collected, have 
about as high a claim to honour on the score 
of literature. _ Persons who have never read, 
Ist. The Rivals, 2d. St.- Patrick’s Day, 
The Duenna, 4th. A Trip to Scarborough, 
5th. The School for » 6th. The Camp, 
7th. The Critic; and 8th. Pizarro, will be 
utterly astonished at the novelties contained 
in these volumes! They consist of an ad- 
vertisement of eight pages, and a more cor- 
rect copy of the lines to Mrs. Crewe, with 
the School for Scandal, than we remember to 
have seen before. .The former is from the 
pen of Mr. T. Moore, one of Southey’s Sa- 
tanic School of Poets; and herein justifying 
that classification, by deceiving us as complete- 
ly as could the father of deceit himself. As 
this is, notwithstanding, the only original 
thing in these bald octavos ; and as common 

ers, being content with the eight dramas 
at their old cost of one shilling each, may 
not think it worth while to give twenty 
shillings extra for its perusal, we shall con- 
fine our remarks to the advertisement, or 
rather apology, lamenting that Mr. Moore 
should have lent his name to give even the 
pe Na of attraction to a -making 
trick. 

All the literary world will recollect with 
ber pci diligence there has brmappnounces, 
ur several years past, among works prepar- 
ing for publication, and in the press, the Life 
of Sheridan, by Moore ; and the consequent 
anxiety. with which the bi y of so re- 
markable a man was anticipated, from the 
hand of another individual of like celebrity. 


Y| They will partake of our di intment, 


when they cast their eyes upon present 
work ; which, to borrow the expressive word 
of Burchell, in the Vicar of Wakefield, is all 
Fudge, and the very worse sample of the: 
Fudge Family. It sets out with. the very 
candid admission, that ‘‘ In sending fi 
this collection of the Works of Mr. Sheridan, 
without the life of the author, by which it 
was to have been accompanied, it is but right 
to in some of the reasons of such an 
omission to the public,” 

The first excuse. is. the absence of the 


aasteeeane have begun 

not 4 

the thing, but tank may happen that they 
have the inclination.te.do it some time or 
other, that writers often éndeavour thus to 
narrow the field of literature, . by asserting 
that they have advanced in works, which they 
desire to prevent others from beginning: it 


3d. good, 





is a thoughtless; if not a base and cruel. act ; 
and we trust, that being now brought before 
the public tribanal, the offence will hence- 
forward be less freyuently repeated. 

Mr. Moore proceeds :—* In attempting, 
indeed, such a memorial of one who has but 
just disappeared from us—of whom 
all is oveeame - the evil and the 

whose fame has not yet. undergone 
purifyin | olyetar by which Time re- 
moves such lg t and casual spots, as may 
have fallen upon the shining names selected 
to adorn his annals—the biographer has a 
task of no common difficulty to perform. 
Whatever adv he ma pores in the 
freshness and authenticity of his materials, 
derived either from personal know or 
the many living sources to which can 
refer, are heavily counterbalanced by that 
multitude of opinions and prejudices—still 
actively surviving the object of their vari- 
ance—which he has to encounter and consult 
both in seeking and speaking the truth. In 
many instances, too, he finds the memory, 
which he would wish to honour (as Cicero 
found the tomb of Archimedes, ‘ septum ve- 
pribus et dumetis’) beset with imputations 
which, however trifling, di gran- 
deur, and which the hand of oblivion alone 
can sas ha effectually clear away.” 

Upon this argument we shall only observe, 
that if Mr. Moore’s task _ pons Boe pro- 
nounce a panegyric upon Mr. , no- 
thing could be more conclusive ; but if his 
object were really to give his memoirs to the 
world, then nothing could be advanced to 
throw greater discredit upon their authentici- 
ty, We know of no use of biography, which is 
to have all its spots removed—which is to be 
all on oo Py - ae 
expence of truth, and only grand 
the agency of oblivion. rid such is to 
Moore’s Life of Sheridan, he had better leave 
him to the more honest pen of Watkins ; and 
that such is his design, if ever execated at 
all, may be from the subsequent 
reaso 


ning. 
“« There are also, (says he) perhaps, some 

further reasons why, in sketching the por- 

traits of distinguished men, a he 

should not be too near his subjects, 

he gains in, minuteness and precision 


ng 
the one side, than a whole folio of weak 


declamation could be ow the other. But 
another ground is alleged, the most extraor- 





-dinary, of all, and which seems to. belong 
-to that species of logic which has been, called 
bull: % 18 contended, that delay. was expe- 
dient, because no small tagres of impatience 
existed in. the -publie.fo appearauce of 
the work... Asx we do not find that we could 
satisfactorily enter upon this. part of. the 
question, we shall e’en shut the book, and 


leave it to,those who buy it, as the best.and | Piece 


newest ‘nut they. will fiad to .crack, 
-one pound eight shillings... 


Sketches from St. George's Fields... By 
Giorgione'di Castel Chiusa.. Second 
Series. London, 1821. 22mo. pp. 
287. , 
The writer of these St. George’s Fields,’ 

Sketches eee told, a ‘A "Bailey 3 and 

we afe think that a man of his 


for their 





r SOY, 


orry to, 
taleats should have had opportunity to study | 


the, subject..so. closely, and judgement so) 
_anis-directed as” to detail his ee 
so, minutely. We gave his first series the, 
_praise it deserved: the design was new, and 
_the execution picguant. But we may have 
too, much 
difficult to.haye too much of a bad. 
' inmates, of 'a gaol, whether the vic- 
tims. of vice.or of misfortnne, are but in- 
Ailerently, suited for full length ‘portraits. 
The feelings excited in the inind on contem- 
pliting them anedisgust at the wicked, pity 
or ‘the unfortunate; we can hardly find a 
ludicrous trait, or a comie association, in a 
group of hundreds, It is for these reasons 
Abat.we, think, the author wrong in ‘having 
pursued bis theme through a second long 
poem ; and wasted abilities which might have 
adogned,a better choice, on follies and mise- 
wht which would ‘‘ make even angels weep.”” 
Vth: our, general objection, to. his avork,| 
we shall, yet..do shim the quart of afew, 
otations to shaw how he has performed it. 
The prisoners are thus Aescribed 
Let but the sober mind reflect.awhile, 
What various inmates meet within that pile; 
Let it, tho’ yague and loose, some thought be-) 


stow 

On the mixed causes of that scene of woe. 
O think, whoe’ér thou art, whom business calls, 
‘Or curiosity, within'those y 
“That? i ‘a'wretch thou seest, now’ pale and 

Se an . " | 
“But life with hopes‘as gay as thine began.) « 
“Think, fw that vast amalgam of distress, 


Whatstratige ingredients) the jaws compress; |: 


Adv washly maiged, ambition, foilen ; 


Kdeihneshilioh tenn oertalike 
he, generous purpose. 
‘don: the brink 


Dr of dark despair’s abyss ; 

Engh hope fox: ase ane ’ 

The se ping 

Anil ‘Vice’ fh pufifsinent' th! vice ‘altied’ ; 

So tr their Shaitie, ‘some bratificd. | 
Debt and Debtors compared with Chess. 

The world its trite opinions holis of those, 

That in a world apart these walls inclose. ; 

And thus, methinks, some'sage, Whose’ wisdom 

mes : 

Old saws anew, complacently exclaims, 

“« Debtis like death—it levels‘all degrees ; 

Their prey with Death's fell grasp the bailiffs 


> 


THR LIPERARY: GAZ 


ven of a good thing ; and it isnot}. 


|The’ 
Then ;’h 
} With care the known ingredients dispose: 
-My-proper ‘hand alone within the bowl 
‘Shall ani: the sapid-mass, and crown the whole. 
spoonfuls first of; purest Oil | 
growth 


eee cys 
sin the grave, wi tion lie. 

Have you not seen upon the checquer’d plain 

Two foes the. mimic pag x Bae maintain ? 

As each is bent the movement to combine, 

00 pd his own, or pierce the adverse line, 

in his turn some slight advantage wins, 

But soon the horror of' the fight begins; 

} As feints are tried, and stratagems explored, 

after pi¢ce is swept from off the board ; 

Falls foremost in the war the lowly pawn, 

Andnow the proud and mitred lord. of lawn; 

Now yields the solid rookh, nor ean the knight 

*Seape by his, bonnd the fortune of the fight ; 

And lo! the bag of verdant baize receives 

Each piece that, forced, the scene of action 


leaves 5, 
And there in sad captivity they Tie, 
The common mah, and piece of ‘dighity, 
“Cnt Off from all that‘on the board may pass, 
Confused and huddled up in one dark mass. 
Such ‘is the fate'of debtors, one by' one 
Snapt up by some fell sheriff's myrmidon, 
*Snapt to the common. e, there 
To lie,. nor in the world without to share, 
Till opes the Insolvent’s Act their prison door, 
-And sends them, forth to.play their game once 
mare. 

» The following philosophical reflections are 
very: just. ‘ 
Few are the soulsthat here correction take, 
And of grief's:bitter:cup their medicine make. 
Gloomy some minds beconie; morose and sour, 
Some with impatience fret from hour to hour ; 
And in that soreness, like the caustic’s fire, 
The slightest touch is: felt and, moves to ire. 
Those who look lightly on, nor in the place 
‘Are wont the cause from its effects'to trace, 
Think that at times a change of atmosphere 
Calls tip this plague,’ or bids it disappear ; 
As'tho"'an epidemic madness ran~ - 

At periods thro’ the place’ ‘not made by man. 
"They ‘have not marked how swiftly vegetate 
In’such a soil as this, the seeds of hate 5 
.How the mind ranrkles in its discontent, 

‘How the wild:passions.in the heart ferment, 
And swell, and fume within their dark abode, 
‘Like the mine's fire-damp ready to explode. 


iMany' portraits are drawn, ' but they tose 


{their iiterest from the ‘originals ‘being un- 


knowwn. ‘Phe 3d part ‘is’ a well-done ‘imita- 


'| tion of the style of Sir Walter Scott, and de- 


‘tails the punishment by ducking, &c. of 
three runaways, ‘called dolters, from ‘the 
Rules. We shall couclade with a strange-ex- 
tract from such a’ place-and pablication, 
‘namely, a'recipe to’ make'a lobster sallad. 


Colne, ‘FHestylie, and with waphied haniy pre- 
‘of s or of W 's Ware ; 
e' doth as white as snows,” 


‘Three-measured 
‘Phe flask = Sapnmenalt of Lueca’s 
i: poh ofP Re soli cueadli 3 t 
‘These. first with Salt the knowing artist blends, 
Op this the union of the whole depends) 
en pungent Mustard add, then acid Wine; 
And thus the adverse Amids'so combine, 
No oily s winds deen Geearion 
That on the homogeriedus Tiquid float. 
‘Now Cayenné’s genéfons warmth Tadd; and 


now ‘ 
Of macey essence half a drop allow. 





: Now briag the Lobster o’er whose shell is spread 


j taken iny bbeastris «musdet 





E, AND: 


‘The mottled white amid the darkest red ; 


Crack. well the crooked claw, and slit the tail 

And tear the thorax from its solid mail ; 

Extract the polp, ‘the coral too divide, 

And place them*all'in order by my side. 

Now the crisp Lettuce in the bowl 1 shred, 

(Blanched Endive serves in wiriter in its stead ; 

Nor then the snowy Celery disdain) ; 

Now from the Tyrrliene wave Anchovies twain 

i add; and Gherkins slice, and buds of Caper 
rain, 

With these alternately the fish I spread, 

And mingle with the white the coral’s red; 

And solid egg in even slices lay, 

In which round yellow orbs white circles play ; 

Again the blended finid in I throw, 

And. join at last the Beet-root’s crimson glow. 

Bring me, ye boasters of the angler’s bliss, 

F’en from’ your proudest spvils, a prey like this : 

Or own that Walton’s choicest triumph yields 

To those we furnish in Saint George’s Fields. 


There are some very good designs, and 
well executed cuts. 


> 





THE BURMHAN EMPIRE. 
[Cox's Journal, continued.) 

We.concluded our last paper on this sub- 
ject with the notice of the prints of Godo- 
ma’s footsteps, exhibited at the pagoda of 
Guycane. 

Godoma is one (we have forgotten which) 
of the Avatars of Vishnu; and ‘we -rather 
suspect that Adain’s footmark on the Peak, 
in Ceylon,. is another of Godoma, or‘Gaud- 
ma’s impressions ; especially as the Burm- 
han monarch proposed to “ write a private 
letter to the governor-general, to request ‘a 
particular favour of him. The request was, 
to endeavour to obtain for him, from the 
king of Canély, one of the teeth of the Burm- 
han law-giver and demi-god, supposed to be 
deposited in the principal pagoda of ‘Ceylon.” 

They alse stated to Capt. C. that, “ some 
years ago his majesty sent messengers to the 
king of ‘Candy, to endeavour to obtain the 
tooth of Gaidema, whichis deposited in the 
prinéipal ‘pagoda of Ceylon. The king of 
Candy returneil him ‘for afswer, that he 
was ‘prevented from, sending it by the dis- 
turbances between the Dutth and English ; 
but he has since written to his Burmhan'ma- 
jesty; ‘that'the English have conquéred all 
the” Dutch ‘settlemeiits of ‘Ceylon, und that 
he is réady to send the todth:” : 

The subjoined anecdotes ‘are illustrations 
of Burhan characters. 

4 The tayhoom tsays Capt? C.) dined with 
me, and’ informed ‘nie that’ bis‘majesty was 
much pleased ‘with ‘a aes splece - 
sént hifi as ‘a present ; the rayhoon had also 
Y east L to shew him. 
This thé ‘shabunder ‘slung ‘on his ‘shoulder 
‘and cartied up ‘to the to‘his’ majesty, 
Who! made ‘his Gblations ‘at ‘the pagoda with 
the water from it, opéring‘it himself. The 
rayhoon described to his majesty a nutmeg- 
ter he had,seen me use at table, and in 
fis zeal to gratify his ‘majesty’s curiosity 
sent-a messenger over at twelve o'clock at 
aight, to request. Mr, Moncourtuse to wake 
me and get the nutmeg-grater ; but Mr. M. 
declined troubling me on such a trifling affair 
at so unseasonable an hour.” *  * 
August 20, In the morning I sent my 





JOURNAL. OF THE .BELLES LETDRES. 


interpreter to make a last effort with the at- 
tawhoon of the palace, to deliver'a letter 
from me to his majesty ; but both of thiose 
he saw positively refused, saying, that they 
dared not. One of them and. his majesty’s 
sword is too sharp; you see a rich man was 
beheaded but yesterday, without committing 
any fault. He then stated his case ; the unfor- 
tunate man had been renter of a consider- 
able district, and amassed wealth by oppres- 
sion ; complaints were lodged, he was tried, 
found guilty, muleted, and declared: 

ble of serving his majesty, who ordered him 
to retire from court, and never appear befure 
him again. Unfortunately for him, his am- 
hition would not permit him to remain quiet 
in obscurity ; his wealth enabled him to fiad 
patrons, and through thein he twice petition- 
ed his majesty for permission to. reside.at the 
capital, and be-enrolled as one. of his ‘mer- 
chants ;. these petitions were rejected. He, 
notwithstanding persevered to a third at- 
tempt, and, to eusure success, offered a 
considerable bribe to one of his majesty’s 
favourite daughters to present it, which she 
undertook. The king, on receiving the pe- 
tition, was extremely enraged, and exclain- 
ed, I have repeatedly ordered this villain not 
to presume to approach me; let him be. im- 
mediately apprehended and confiaed. This 
order was given at four o’clock in the even- 
ing, and immediately executed. ‘The man, 
tuo late dreading the effects of his majesty’s 
wrath, immediately began to scatter his 
wealth among the royal family ; money and 
jewels were sent to all such as were sup- 
posed to have influence; the bribes were 
received, and he was told not to suffer any 
apprehension ; however, at seven, the same 
evening, his majesty ordered that he should 
be beheaded, and his property confiscated. 
The sentence was immediately carried into 
execution, and the myrmidoné of the palace 
took possession of his pro His body 


is exposed above ground, pinned to the | of 


earth, where it is to rot ; the:/king’s doctor 
cut off the tip of his nose, ears, lips, tongue, 
and fingers, which, with some of his blood, 
is to form a compound in some medicine’ of 
wouderful efficacy in ensuring longevity, and 
prosperity to those who are so happy .as to 
obtain a ortion of it from his ‘Majesty's 
bounty. is one of the palace nostrus, 
of which there are many others equally mys- 
tic in the pre ctor and wonderfu) in the 
operation ; t 8 majesty occasionally « 
pr cone the eredulous multitude. The 
fall of a rich man proves a source of revenue’ 
beyond the amount of his immediate assets. 
His books are carefully examined, and all 
whose names are there entered, whether the 
account has been settled or not, are sued for 
the full amount of the entry, and are obliged 
to pay the demand, without daring to demur 


or question the le: of the action. 


Cox resided 

re “Golden Maj * Me map removed after 
is Golden es Mheghoon.’ At the 
same place he tells us (and it is strikingly 


illustrative of the customs of the people) 
“In the forenoon died one of the horses pre- 


‘nerable. 


sefited me by the whoonghee; the carcase 
was begged by the: Burmhans .to. eat. . ‘The 
tribe of smiths, including all the artificers in 
metals, are particularly fond of horse-flesh, 
supposing ‘it best calculated to recruit the 
strength wasted by working at their forges. 
Animals. that.have died from disease are, in 
general, eaten by the inhabitants of the coun. 
try who are,fond of flesh ; but as. metempsy- 
chosists, they are .probibited from -killi 
animals for food. -In.this they resemble 
their. neighbours the Chinese ; and I appre- 
hend this filthy custom of eating the flesh of 
diseased animals is the cause of a dreadful 
disorder which attacks the ‘extremities with 
uleerous sores, which soon mortify, and 
leave those who survive disgusting and mu- 
tilated objects. The beggars of the coun- 
try are chiefly composed of this class, and 
wander about the country in groups ; assem- 
bling at the feasts-of the principal pagodas, 
where are relieved by the bounty of the 
devoutandihumane. Coming ‘up the river 
we met two or three squadrons of little boats 
belonging to these wretched pilgrims, going 
with their families to the southward; except 
these it is rare to-see a beggar in the Burm- 
han dominions. ' They seem to be licensed 
by their peculiar misfortune ; the other 
poor, as far as I can learn, are subsisted at 
the baws or cottages of the poonghees ; for 
which purpose, the poonghees of each mo- 
nastery, make a procession early every morn- 
ing to appropriated quarters of the town, to 
collect é donations of the charitable, which, 
in general, consist of boiled rice, vegetable 
curries, and fruit.” 

Others of their remarkable customs are 
thus described ; 

“In the morning a procession passed by 
from the fort.to the river, consisting of se- 
veral sets of country musicians and dancers, 
two files, said to be 500 each, of common 
people, with little earthern-pots and spri 
trees inthem, closed by the officers of the 
prince’s household, in their court-dresses 
and.on horseback. They went <own-to the 
river, filled their pots with water, and. re- 
turned in the same order. This ceremonial 
of washing the prince’s head occurs twice a 
year, when all the great men pay their court, 


-and prisoners for trivial offences are liber- 


ated.” = # * 

“May 10. This being the day of full-moon, 
several processions paraded the streets with 
votive offerings to the Burmhan deities ; and 
I had a long visit from “two distant relations 
of the royal family. In the morning I sent 
to ask the enga’s whoon about the brandy 
business, and, with his advice, sent a bottle 
immediately. It is intended, I am told, to 
make a lotion, the virtues of which are such, 
that whoever washes with it becomes invul- 
This ical liquor is dispensed 
by the Enga Tekaing to -his particular fa- 
vourites.” * ° 

* The king’s grandson, ¢ and presumptive 
heir to the throne, had a hat of the same 
construction as that of his majesty, built near 
his grandfather’s, to denote the equality of 
his rank, or rather the rank ‘to which the 





-* About 45 days journey from Calcutta. 





+ Now, we believe the reigning monarch. Ep. 
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dotage of his grandfather has raised him. 
He is about eleven or twelve years 7 ge, 
has an extensive territory at his sole dispo- 
sal, and a court composed of boys chosen 
from‘his playmates, who are denominated 
whoonghees, woondocks, &¢c.; the other 
priaces of the blood are dispersed at short 
distances, above and below his majesty ; and 
the army, if it may beso denominated, is scat- 
teredroundthem. If they amount to 10,000 
men altogether, itis the outside” * * 

‘In the evening, the young chobwa and 
his associate called on me; he brought a 
female relation with him to-hear the music, 
&e.: but, on this occasion, he offended 
against the rules of gallantry, for he took 
out of the young lady’s betel box a love- 
letter in verse which had been sent her by 
one of her uilmirers, and, spite of all her 
intercessions, read it, and seemed to enjoy 
the poor girl’s distress and confusion, As 
soon as’ he’ had returned the letter, she went 
away rather chagrined ; I did not learn the 
cause till after they were both gone. ‘It 
seeins’ that all who aspire at gallantry in this 
country are obliged’ to court the muses, with 
what success I shall endeavour to learn ; 
that they cultivate poetry, I knew before, 
having been promised the History of Cap- 
tain Symes’s Embassy, in verse, with several 
other pieces.” 

The Burmhans drink no wine, and the 
use of spirituous liquors is a capital crime : 
their style of living may be gathered from 
the account of a meal of one'of their great 
men. 

* His excellency requested my permission 
to go ud eat his breakfast, and retired to a 
corner of the room bchind me for that pur- 
pose ; it was served up in coarse red lac- 
quered trays, not better in ap ce OF 
quality than forms the fare of a common 
Tetail’ merchant who lives next door to me ; 
being a large plate of coarse-boiled rice, 
with two or three cups of vegetable and fish 
curries sliced, cocoa-nut, aud blatchong. 
He continued talking, during his meal, to 
various suitors who came in, and who main- 
tained the same posture all the time they 
were speaking. After his meal, he rinced 
his mouth with, and drank, water; he then 
smoked tolvacco out of a pipe, the tubea 
perforated bamboo, five or six feet long, or- 
namented with a mouth-piece of gold, the 
bowl of earthen-ware hooped with silver ; 
the tobacco-leaf was unmanufactured, and 
broken into small pieces to fill the bowl, 
with a live coal of wood placed on it ; after 
he had finished his pipe, he returned to his 
fornier seat.” 

Among the principal events at Court, the 
arrival and ceremonious introduction of a 
White Elephant, and the like’ circumstances 
attending an Assamese Princess, brought to 
the king to be one of his wives, figure most 
in the narrative ; ‘and indeed what would. be 
larger revolutions in legs despofic countries, 
pass over here as matters of course. For 
example: ‘' 4ugust 13. This morning I 
learnt that his majesty had degraded the pa- 
caamn aud somba whoonghees, on aceouut of 
somne religious opinions respecting the candle 












treated Wah particu we Bayt has 
been turned out of his house, and deprived 
of all the insignia of his high rank, ac- 
count of this punishment, the guards at the 
palace-gates have been reinforeed,- and. a 
stricter: discipline ordained. ‘Two 
dohs, or pooughee bishops; have also been 
confined in irons. This severity, itis pa 
posed, is occasioned by the i es of t 
mhee whoonghee, who aspires atthe pacaam 
whoonghee’s place. The pacaam is a yene- 
rable and respectable old man, and a general 
favourite, having filled the office of w 
hee with reputation ever since the first ac- 
cession of the family of Alam-praw to the 
throne.” ' 

The seems to have had no great 
ete te the priesthood in general. At 
one of the interviews which Mr. Burnett had 


turn, in uence of the examination of 
some of the heads oF k i 
had passed the day before. It appears they 
found very ‘ignorant, and his ma, 


too many resorted to a religious, life from a 


love of indolénce ; that he did pet Srvc 
- to be learned. in these matters himself, but, 


as the head of the religion of his dominions, 
it was his duty to seé that those immediate] 
intrusted with its rites were. well informed, 
and in consequence he gave orders that can- 
didates for the fupeikoeties of keouns should 
in future undergo a more strict examination. 
His courtiers maintained a humble and pro- 
found silence, except when gression an- 
swering in the affirmative. It appears that 
hie medoutpis much dissatisfied with the pre- 
sent state of religion in his dominions, and 
meditates some. great ch He has 
found the priesthood in general miserably ig- 
norant; even hisarch-priest cannot satis fy 
his doubts, He says, they read over their 
canonical books, when. they first enter on the 
monastic life, as a task imposed on school- 
boys ; and although they have no other em- 
ployment to engage their attention,they never 
afterwards investigate or inquire into the 
-mystical meaning of their rites ; so that they 
are totally unfit to. instruct the people, 
ence SO various " shat gp cons 
into, their religion; the buildi 8 
_ pagodas, the use of beads, &c., i 
- aFe.c by wig , and unauthorized 
ir ancient faith, ‘These 


b tenets of t 
he means to forbid’; also the practice of the 


poonghees. taking servants with them to 
Peal aany wp ape baa 
ing, and to the number o 4 
“Teiaesawrens strictures and ine aiinied re- 
forms alarm his courtiers very much: they 
ore not remonstrate, and are afraid to 
Tn medicine their quackery is at least 


equal to ther superstition in religion, Mr. 
. 


to the mission, was in 

em ; at one of his visits 
to the Mayhoon, who is a great alchemist, 
* iis excellency produced a mixture of 


| 


Tike conreiabilon had taken a religious | Garde 
, OF priests, which | pier 





E LITERARY GAZETTE; AND 


was to make people i 3 and 
perfected, a little held in the hand, would 
make .a persen’s countenance resplendent 
pare gi a him -to'fly: and, in 
Spite 0 . ’s arguments,’ 

iss balinvieg shat the trunscantation of spetale 
was known.in Europe.” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





Undine, a Romance. Translated from 
the German by George Soane, A.B. 
12mo. pp. 150. 


Pata volume, was published in 188. 
original was and is very popular on 

continent, heing not cnlp Aes y written, but 
displaying great powers of imagination, pa- 
thos, invention, and genius. We are induced 
to notice it now on account of the hav- 


e effect. 
mighty potentate, 


a Naiad, the daughter 
caves and 


a 
who keeps his. court in 


| coral palaces, at the bottom of the Mediter- 


ranean. She is, permitted to .gain a huwan 
soul, and for this. p 
the borders ofa ‘ound, and adopted by 
a gocd fisherman and his wife. . The volume 
commences at their cottage; Undine being 
then eighteen years of age, playful, mischiev- 
ous, and exquisitely beautiful. Behind the 
cottage is a haunted forest, through which 
a knight, Sir Huldbrand, penetrates, after 
dreadful adventures with a white spirit, a 
horrible dwarf, water.kings, and. gnomes 

laving in the golden ball of. the He 
is detained by floods, raised by the aqueous 
relations of Undine, and ultimately marries 
that magne but delicious;being.. She dis- 
covers her nature to him cate morning 
after their nuptials, and -by his consent-re- 
ceives the soul which she coveted, They 
cross the forest to the city where the lady 
Bertalda, the adopted daughter of a. great 
Prince, turns out to be the.child of the fisher- 
man, who had been taken. away, to .make 
room for Undine, She is; beloved by. the 
latter, and too much so by her lord, to whose 
castle of Ringatetten they retire, together. 
Here Undine is unkindly treated ; but her 
tenderness and love. for Hi uldbrand interfere 
through-strange. events. to protect. him frow 


the revenge of her powerful unele Kahle-. 


born, a Lord of the rivers, and other indig- 
nant water-deities.. She causes. the well to 
be closed, by which. Kubleborn obtains ac- 
cess to the. castle, and seals it hermetically 
and mystically : and she entreats Huldbrand 
never to show his displeasure against her, 


ler agonlbagly santos pe ae eiagrbnaty 
partes wer, Forgetful charge, 
he. chides ao tien Tice aude taae 


guiphed in its wave. A time elapses, and he 
resolves towed Bertalda. To.prevent this, 
visions and portents are exhibited by Undine ; 
but the fatal ceremony is performed; and 
the bride, to show her dominion, orders the 
stone on the well to be unrolled. Imme- 
djgtely the spirit of Undine rises in a 
moving column of the element, and proceeds 


is, left a child on | plunged 






terrifically to the castle. It enters, and em. 
braces H 


his funeral the spirit attends ; and 


At 
his sepulchre is closed, ‘‘ where she had 


the grave. Even*in after tines 


the inhabitants of the vi are said to have 
shown the spring, and to have believed that 
this was the d Undine, who in 


this manner still embraced the object of her 


Such is the singularly wild, interesting, 
and romantis tale on which the forthcoming 
drama is founded. We shall quote a portion 
of Huldbrand’s account of his adventures in 
the forest, — how ae must be 
to express even with a capabili- 
ties of the scenery:of Covent Garden. 
or amet says wate oth so fresh 

in morning light which spread 
its brightness over the green grass,-and the 


- | leaves made such soft musi¢ with each other, 


that I.could not: in my heart a0 He a 
at those who we said Tl : de- 
lightfui spot. n,. Sai ily. to myself, 
shall 1. pass through the wood and back 
again, and before ‘I. was aware of it, I had 
into its: green recesses, that 
completely shut out the plain behind. Then 
first it oceurred»to me that I. might easily 
lose ‘my way, in this enormous forest, but 
this appeared to be the only peril that could 
the wanderer. -I paused therefore 
and jooked around for the height of the sun, 
which in the meantime had somewhat more 
advanced. While gazing upwards, my eye 
was caught by the appearance of something 
black on the Ceaigfe of alofty oak. At first 
Tthought it was a bear, and grasped my 
sword, at which it-cried out in a voice, hu- 
man indeed—but. harsh and dreadful—‘ If I 
did not gather the wood here, fool, on what 
would you .be roasted in the seen J mid- 
night ?’. Thereon it grinned. horribly, and 
rattled with the branches till my horse be- 
came wild, and bore me away before I had 
time to see what kind of devil’s beast it really 
was.’ 
“« «Name not the name,’ said the old man, 
og. em 3—his = “=A verve meen | 
, looking eagerly on her belov 
exclaimed—‘ The best of the story is, that 
they did not really roast him—Go on—go on, 
lovely stranger.’ 
“* * Often had. my. startled horse nearly 
dashed me against the trunks and bo of 
op toga hi ehcp ob 
‘top, is skin was drippi om heat 
terror. At last hé-plunged forward toa 
deep abyss, when suddenly it seemed as if.a 
tall white-haired man threw himself right 
before the horse, who stood still in violent 
alerm. Lagain subdued him to my power, 
and now first. perceived that my protector 
was no white man, but asilver stream which 
poured down before me from a hill crossing 
and preventing my advance.’ ‘ 
“** Thanks tothe dear brook,’ cried Up- 
dine, ing with her hands ; but the old 
man looked down, ing his head in deep 


thought—Huldbrand continued— 





‘* «7 had scarcely seated myself upright in 


uldbrand, who falls down a a, 


knelt a silver spring burst from the-stard, — 
isted | that gently flowed, and flowed, till it almost 
surrounded 
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if master 

‘strange dwarf stood at 

my side, diminutive and hateful beyond all 

measure ; his complexion was of a brown- 

yellow, and his nose was nearly as large as 

the rest of his body. He grinned, moreover, 

with the most stupid courtesy, from. his wide 

mouth, and made me a thousand bows and 

distorted rev .. As this farce wearied’ 

me, ere rere gram rie regis 
horse, that still trembled from fright, 

t of other adventures, or, in eased} 

none, to seek my way-home, for the 

sun, during my wild chase, had al de- 

pn eR Oe stag thee ith 

a motion quick as lightning ittle. being 

round and stood again before my 

Out of the way, I exclaimed, angrily 

-—the horse.is startled and will be sure to 

Tnughed with smupidiy sil tore horrible 

idity still more horrible— 

“ then give mgr a some money to drink 


with, eee ar i 1 your steed; 
_ without me you both would have fallen into 


the stone-quarry below there—Hu!’—— 
“Make a0 tnase faces,’ I said, ‘ and take 
ur money, altho this is a falsehood ; 
look—it was the ki 
saved me, not you, poor wretc! 


his cap, which he had beggingl 


me, and would have continued my course ; 


- “but he sfill shrieked behind me, and was on 


the. sudden, with inconceivable swiftness, b 
m A= Abe et pe) 
s—sti opped-on with me, dif- 
cult as j mare be to-him, and writhed 
his into —- distortions that were 
half laughable, half horfitile, still holdi 
up the piece of gold on high, and at 


step ing, ‘false gold !—false coin— 
false coin F--Solte gold rand this he shriek- 


ed out so hollowly from:his breast, that one | aslee 


would have thought each exclamation might 
have laid him dead upon the earth. His 
horrid red tongue, too, hung lolling from 
out his mouth. Confounded and aghast, 
J again stopped. and asked, ‘ what is it you 
would have with this outcry ?—Take another 
piece of gold—take two more, if more you 
then depart from me.’ Again he 
commenced his hideous courtesies, 
snarled out—‘it is not gold I want—it is not 
gold, my ma | master—I have more than I 
need of that—I'll prove it to you.’ 
“*« Then, on the sudden, it seemed to m 
that 1 could leok through the firm 


B 


| 
: 

4 
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which he again » witha sound, 
into the. abyss . Then 
he showed the piece of gold which I had 
given to him to the gnomes below, and they 
again would mock me and seemed as they 
would die with At last all raised 
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their hands glittering with anetal againes me, 
while nearer and nearer, wilder and wilder, 


affected my horse; now possessed m —_ 
T plunged both spurs into Sie ead 
time franticly into the forest, though 
how far my course went I know not. 
siniaens Tivengh theteuptian spores 
; me. io 1v- 
eda foot path, which I conciuded must lead 
out of the wood back to the city.—I wished 
to force m , to it, buta face, which can 
» perfectly white and with 
Satauitg tndateiisonpe cen hs 
3 4 80) to shun it; 
sill wherever I went ip gp igge venl 
ith rage I at last thought to rum over it 
with my horse, when a white foam came 
g¢ over me and the steed, so that both, 
, were forced to turn.back again. 
Thus it drove us step by ep. always away. 
from the j and in one direction only 
proceeded 


>) 


tous. If we 


yielded to the impulse of the white man, who 
Se PE 

oug! wo “we well’ — 
and so at length sine hem of the forest to 
this spot, where I saw meadows and the 
lake, and your little hut, and where, finally, 
the tall white being vanished.’.” 

The sights at the catastrophe, on the 
Donou, are equally fearful; Undine falls 


peared to all, however various the points to 
which they looked; it had the form of a 
monstrous human head; rising from the 
waves, not of as one swimming, but quite 


upright, as if itself ing on the sur- 
face the water; and gliding forward 
i . Each would have shown the 


We shall be curious to see what is made 
such materials‘on Monday. 


% 





rer 


| circumstances 


| of Insanity ; because, 
L Our none will be almost always found 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE.’ 


INSANITY. 














Miseris succurrere disco... .. 


[We have great satisfaction in resuming: this 
subject. ‘The curative nature Of a malady so 
afflicting to hu was never demonstrated in 
a similar manner till our valued co-adjuter chose 
the Li Gazette to be the medium of his 

rofound and philosophical observations. These 
ms not only thrown light upon the disease, 
but have been the cause of its more minute in- 
vestigation by learned men at home and abroad ; 
and we have the high eam ge of feeling, 
that in this instance, we have led the way toa 
better theory, and more im system for 





Ng | the treatment of the insane, thaa heretofore ex- 
isted.] 





Looking at Insanity in its general charac- 
ter, it probably may be with truth regarded 
as a disease of irritation and of reaction, 
whether considered in reference te the body 


in | or the mind; and the eres, Ls 


tend greatly to the support opinion. 
ist. The irregularities of the menstrual dis- 
charge, and the varied of life and 
of insani ne ta hen 
times causes ty, w 
neglected, 2nd, The treatment of dis- 
ease in ancient as in modern times, has been 
most successfully conducted by judicious 
attention to evacuations, mild diet, and mild 
moral treatment. 3rd. Sinall pox has gene- 
rally proved fatal to maniacs. 4th. Wounds 
in young and recently afflicted maniacs will 
often slough to an unusual . 5th. In ite 
early stages there is a good deal of febrile 
irritation, such as heat of skin, quick pulse, 
headache, dilated pupil, cnamignies of the 
bowels. 6th. Stimulating fermenting 
liquors are injurious, in every form of re- 
cent insanity ; and these evils are increased 
by animal. food. 8th. The depression of 
body that accompanies the treatment of the 
corporeal diseases of those labouring under 
mental alienation, is not unfrequently attend- 
ed with a restoration of mind to a consider- 
able extent, and this phenomenon has heen 
eres observed, and generally ascribed 
to, the int ition of the Supreme Being, 
and particularly where the bodily disease 
proved fatal to the maniac. These condi- 
tions exhibit the existence of a high d 

of hodily excitement and irritation, w 
should be constantly held in view in the cure 
if they are overlooked, 


unbroken, and that the principle of irrita- 
tion and of excitethent, intimately and - 
erfully the intellectual 
and at disposing maniacs to ardent and 
dengeronh acts, bat much more generally 
ning them to elevated and generous 
deeds : so that, in the midst of this_mourn- 
wi ene Pacer 
ind, are just} if I may here so speak) 
the ways of God to man, by the benevolence 
and kindly dispositions still clinging ta the 
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heart, when nat-perverted by, cruel :treat- 


ment, or improper views of this. malady. 
What sensation iste;theody, imagination 
would appear.to be to the mind; morbid 
sensation ‘constitutes one of the first aad 
Jeading features of bodily disease; and altered 
ines ntank Sitios sania 
position, in t respects maladies. 0 
the mind: so that where the sensations are to 
# certain degree deranged, we have bodily 
disease, that may aceording to circumstances 
reach ‘the mind; and if ‘the imagination suf- 
fers to a ular point, we have’ mental 
disease, may from the inscrutable con- 
nection existing between the faculties of the 
mind.and the powers of the body, ultimately 
affect the corporeal frame. It is my opi- 
nion, that no mental derangement can 
amount to actual insanity, unless the brain 


is in part either direetly, or indirectly, mor- |. paroxysm 


bidly influenced: and with this view, to infer 
the utter destruction of the mind in all cases 
of insanity, is about as-reasonable as it would 
be, t6 conelude from a diseased or fractured 
limb, which interferes with the powers of the 
timb and of the body ly, that the fune- 
tions of the diseased or injured limb are utterly 
Jost. The powers of the body and of the limb 
are ‘for atime impeded or suspended tu a 
certain extent; but by an early.and judicious 
removal of the — evil, the ences 
flowing from it will cease ; and this analogy 
holds ood as to the mind, and particularly 
in the ication of remedies to the early 
stages of mental derangement *. 

Bodily diseases are curable in proportion 
to their duration ; and the same observation 
will apply to mental affliction, beeause the 
doily becomes deeply implicated . in giving 
support tothe mal of the pion for 
were this not the case, mental disease would 


be equally tible of remedy at-all pe- 
siete of its deration-~ doctrine certaialy’ of 
the most uatenable nature, and which nonce 
but those under: the influence of great error 
and delusion will maintain. 
* Let me here remark, that mental irritation, 
and other-stimuli, will exhibit widely differ- 
ent phenomena, aecording tothe constitution 
of mind to which they are‘applied ; but this 
difference of appeatance does not alter the 
_ intrinsic character of these existing causes. 
ne man shall suffer the irritation of depres- 
sion, if | may so express myself, from that 
‘cause which shall inflame another to actual 
‘maduess, Wine rouses the generality of 
anen in oe way or another; ‘but there are 
some pmoulbageee ben with pers stu- 
por and inse ity. Anger andj 
may be regeeted as states of ephemeral 
madness. “These conditions of mint arise 
from such causes of mental irritation, as 


* James (Br——-n, who bad been afflicted 





of the mind were even here entire, although 
when left to themselves they were overwhelm 
ed by the influenee of the morbid imagination. 


ind Ghaderiatedtlislovtend : fos) 
80 idea and association connected: 
with the painful subject, are identified, and 
earried with. electrical rapidity into ‘the vor-. 
tex of resentment or of suspicion ;:and: hence 
the devunciations ef vengeance, and rash in-| 
flictions of those who are ‘acted oan by this 
variety Of insanity, that-astonishes the be- 
holder, ge a arn no adequate! 
cause for conduct, but on the contrary, 
that it is often altogether : » 
the phantom of the:inflamed imagination. _ 

nder such a condition of excessive and 


vivid excitation, should «derangement of} 


structure not follow, this«state of anarehy, 
and of re-action eeases;the powers of the: ima- 
gination which were in furious and dreadful 
action are allayed, aad thus is tranquillity re- 
stored. «But if from :the violence of the 
, or frony:repetition, an alteration 
of structure takes place, it will be followed 
by spopleny, death, or. madness. 

T irritations, which produce this high 
state of ebullition in. one, will, as observed, 
have very different visible.effects on) another; 
but notwithstanding this difference, the dis- 
eases they produce when \acting on similar 
characters cf mind, -and-conditions of bedy, 
are closely allied in ‘their actual. nature, -and 
are to be treated.on the same general prin- 
ciples, but with due reference to the peculi- 
arities of individual constitution. Let us 
suppose that the morbid imagination renders 
this state of anger or of jealousy, permanent, 
or that it. alternates with excessive depres- 
sion or anxiety ; ‘and we shall be able to en- 
tertain a pretty exact notion of insanity. 
Under these mudifications of mental aliena- 
tion in, the ‘form of anger, or jealousy, it 
assuredly would be improper to indulge the 
individual ‘so acted on with wine, or with 
Spirits, as.this, would ‘be contributing an. ac- 
cession of force to the diseased actions : aud 
how much more unjustifiable must such 
practice be, where the disease has assumed 
the form of -absolute insanity. In. actual 
madness, the eyes are quick, the sense of 
hearing is acute, and théreis often.a state.of 
watchfulness that is altogether surprising, 
net only from its «duration, but from the 
corporeal: a tot. sinking under its in- 
fluence. In this disease, where re ed 
tions are tolerably clear, but under - 
troul of a morbid imagination, we have either 
mania, or the varied modifications of melan- 
cholia. That I may be me understood, 
 letime suppose @ watch, a walking stick, or 
a ‘breast-pin, presented to the maniac ; these 

are’ instantly known, arid -correctl 

named ; but no. sooner is this act of recogii- 
tion over, than the imagination commences 
its morbid -sway. ‘The: maniac now asserts 
the breast pin and. watch tobe his property, 
-and peremptorily :dewands their. restitution ; 
the sti¢k he affirms to be made of diamonds, 
and during this conversation the sun attracts 


~~ 


air . 
his notice, which rege ae ee re bat 
'; he affirms that orbit to be the fatherof the 


individual with whom he eonverses, and’ that 
he (the maniac) will bring the sun down to 


Uk - to him im. By the diseased imagination 
pte le » its wealth, its resources of 
every kind, er eommanded in idea by the 





power 
and | ‘tive of _— Had. I reasoned wit 
‘on the absurdity 
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snaniac ; and: aided: by this delusive faculty,. 
he creates forms innumerable and extraordi- 
nary; and disposes of fleets, armies, and 
kingdoms, by-his nod. [shave often return, 
ed*thanks for ‘being made Emperor of Ger- 
many, King of Scotland, or of Ireland, and 
these acknowledgements on my side were 
always grateful: to my poor patients, and in 
no one mstance have | found this transient 
concession to their imagi roduc- 
them 
of their ideas, these errone- 
ous impressions would have been more tho- 

established opposition, and I 
should.have run the risk of losing their con- 
fidence by entertaining doubts of their power, 
and consequently been cashiered, and lost 
my-command oft Rochfort, or my kingdom, 
lioth of which ‘honors were frequently con- 
ferred on me by my patients. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 








LITERATURE &LEARNEDSOCIETIES? 

‘ CHINESE LITERATURE. 

We resume the story interrupted in our 
last: 

‘As he was returning home in-his palan- 
quin,;-he met this very party of young men, 
and upon being told which of them was Su- 
ye-pe, was delighted with his figure and 


appearance. — f 

‘© At that tine he took no: further notice 
of him, but the next morning he sent an 
} intelligent servant into the village, to enquire 
the. particulars of the young man’s: history. 
It proved, that he belonged. to a respectable 
but decayed family, which svas not originally 
of thedistrict of King-ling, but had migrated 
) thither some time back. He had lost both 
his father and mother, and was at present 
maintained: by his grandfather, -who lived at 
some distance. At this time, he was acan- 
didate for the degree of Sieoutsay, or Bache- 
lor of Arts ; and having gone: through his 
examination, it was expected that the result 
would be made publicin a fewdays. The 
servant concluded by: saying, that he was 
about twenty years of age, and bore an ex- 
cellent.character. 

«* When, shortly after, Oo-han-lin received 
a copy of ‘the containing an account 
of t er the: several candidates, he 
was agreeably surprised by seeing the name 
of Seaeie HA the: head of the list, and was 
much strengthened by this circumstance in 
his favonrable opinion of him. 

“*Upon this, he hesitated no longer, and 
i sent for an old woman named 
Chang-meou-po, whose profession it was to 

“mateches,.and desired ee to — 
.direct-proposals of marriage, in favour of his 
award, to the student Su-ye-pe. 

* The old woman found Su-ye-pe alone, 
hand thus aecosted: him, ‘ I bring you great 
good néws,- young man ; much greater even 
than your Jate ger oe a or 
degrees The U arine (¢ n-lin 
offers you ie desegbtty, the beautiful and 
accomplished Vu-kiao.’ 4 

‘«* This is very -extraordinary,’ said the 

oung man. ‘Is it possible that this great 
andarine, who might command the noblest 
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JOURNAL OF THE ‘BELLEBLLEPIRES. 


alliances, can Wish ‘te have such’ a stit- 
dent as myself for a son-jtn‘law?? “Phe eld 
woman answered, “* Oo-han-lin -is a very 
odd sort of a man. He cares not forrank or 
riches, provided that he. can get a son-in-law 
possessed of the talents and the disposition 
which he approves. Yor pretty verses, 
and your generah-geeod character, have ob- 
tained for you,,this_.preference,’.. Su-ye-pe 
observed, ‘What yon relate is, certainly very 
flattering: to me.s particularly if the young 
lady is so agreeablejas.you describe. But 
I should like tovobtaina sight ef -her,:so as 
to be abletojudge formyself? ‘You cannot 
expect,’ says the old woman, ‘ that so great 
a Mandarine .as Oo-han-lin .will permit. his 
daughter to: he looked at before marriage.’ 
‘Then,’ answered:he, ‘ 1.at once decline the 
offer.’  * Well,’continued the all woman, 
‘since you witl «not:believe me, «Lmust con- 
trive, sume way,-to-convince you. There is 
an arbour in thesMandarine’s garden, in 
which the young lady and hermother are.ac- 
customed to sit and take the.freshair, Et is 
overlooked by a hillock, with some trees on 
it, outside of the garden ~wall. “If -you ‘will 
conceal yourself, this afternoon;in the branch- 
es of one of them, you will ‘have a good 
chance of ‘seeing ‘her. To-morrow ‘I will 
call on you again, to take your final answer.’ 
The young man thanked the old woman, 
and said he would do as she -had directed. 
Unfortunately, however,-it so happened, that 
when Su-ye-pe went.,to ,.canceal. -himself 
among the trees, Vu-chia, the ugly. daugh- 
ter.of Oo-han-lin, was in.the arbour, instead 
of his beautiful ward Vu-kiao. Completely 
disgusted with her appearance, he was de- 
termined at once to lave nothing to do with 
the match; but, in.so doing, some precau- 
tion seemed to hin necessary, as he wished 
to avoid, if. possible, offending so ‘great a 
Manarine as @o han-lin. 

** When, therefore, the‘dld woman came 
to him the next day, he'told“her that; upon 
further reflection, he had‘ been convinced that 
he was unworthy of the high honour intended 
him ; and that'he had accordingly not availed 
himself of the means she had pointed ‘out to 
him, of secing the lady. “The old woman, 
after using every argument in her~ power to 
-move him, found him still positively deter- 
imined,to decline the offer, ant ‘it therefore 
only rensained:with her to report'to Oo-han- 
lin’ the’failiure of the'tiegotiation. 

_ {| Oo-han-tin, when he ‘heard it, was asto- 
nished, atid thought ‘the ‘failure could’ ont 
have arisen fromthe ignorance ‘or adrkwarl- 
ness of the Ofd women. He,’ therefore, dé: 
termined to” try “another expedient ; ‘and 
having sent for a young man ot his acquaint- 
ance, named Lieu-yeu-tching, he ‘informed 
hitn of what had passed, and retjuested he 
would interpose fis good offices in bfingi 
about the desired atraagebient The result 
will be communicated in the next chapter. 

* ‘* ‘* ad * 

“* After encountering nuinerous obstacles, 
and going through a variety of atlventures, 
of which a detail is given in the remaining 
twelve chapters, Su-yu-sse and’ Vu-kiao-are 
at length Lappily united in marriage, to the 
great satisfaction of all their friends and 
connections.t ” 





The ouly remaining atbject swiiielt ive 
vom alluded, consists | ¢ notices of ‘four 
Shinese plays, forinin Of the colle¢tion 
of 100 “have: entitled Wenio e-tthong, 
whence ‘Premare’s ‘‘ Orphan’ of Tchao, ” 
an|Davis’s “Heir in-old age,” are taken, 
We copy the most particular, as a sample of 
the whole; itis called The Stutlent’s Daigh- 
ter revenged ; and the foltowiny is the plot. 

“A rich old woman has‘one son, a child 
of eight years. A poor student,who has a 
daughter seven years ofage, borrows a small 
sum.ofmouey from the old. woman, which 
he afterwards finds himself unable to repay. 
In lieu of payment, he. jeaves his daughter 
with the. old woman, .and consents to her 
heing affianced as the future wife of her son. 

Thirteen ‘years after, the studeut’s dangh- 
ter, ‘now twenty years of age,'is still ‘living 
with the old woman, although'her som having 
died young, the intended marriage could not 
take“place. One day’ the old woman goes 
to an apothecary to demand payment, of a 
debt—the apothecary pers her to ;ac- 
company him to #,bye.place, and. there at- 
tempts to kill her—but they accidentally 
meet two men, a father and son, «who inter- 
pose, .and save her jlife. : They dlaim.in-re- 
turn for this service, respectively, ithe dld 
woman and the student's. hter in ‘mar- 
riage:-—The old woman’ at first: refuses,'but 
on ‘being threatened, consents, and brings 
the strangers home to. her house’: the stu- 
dent's daughter, on ‘being “informed of this 
engagement, positively refuses to ratify it on 
her part ; but, the old woman haviag married 
the elder stranger, both of them become in- 
mates of the house, and the younger stran- 
ger perseveres in urging his.suit. _ 

«The younger stranger being still unable 
to persuade the student’s daughter to marry 
him, conceives he may be able-to il, Avy 
previously getting rid of the old woman ; 
and accordingly goes to the afore-mentioned 
apothecary to ypurchasé’some poison. ‘The 
apothecary makes: objections ; rg on being 
recognized, and’ threatened with a discovery 
of his former -attenipt to commit murder, 
he complies, and the young man, having 
obtained the poison, puts it into some ‘broth, 
intended forthe old «woman, ‘who is’ sick. 
By some-mistake, however,‘the élder stran- 

er, the father of the younger, drinks the 
in her stead, and dies immediately.— 


“up (The foregoing fraguient is ‘introdueed 
chiefly with a view to the incidental iMustration 
it-affords of Chinese mapners. “The ‘Translator 
had originally intended to have completed the 
version of the whole Novel, but the sequel was 
not of sufficient interest ‘to ‘encourage him to 
proceed in- the work, -and it-was-found to be 
disfigured by two ineidents which, at least the 
latter, rendered it unsuitableto his purpose, and 
wholly irreconcileable with our tions 
and feelings. The denovement is brought about 
by a very unnecessary recourse. to their Magical 
Superstitions ; ,and the hero of the piece having, 
by a sort of under. plot, fallen into.a leve adven- 
ture with another damsel, eqnally amiable, but 
less nobly connected, he is under no embarrass- 
ment from this awkward dilemma ,but is happily 
united in marriage to both the ladies, to the en- 
tire satisfaction and approbation of all the 
parties.’” 
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Phe'scheime of the younger stranger being 
thas#frustrated, he ienieaee ‘his ‘demand ‘of 
the ‘student’s daugiiter in wartiage,' and 
threatwns ‘to accuse both her an the old 
woman'of the murder of ‘lis father, 4f she 
persists in ‘her refusal—she remains, | never- 
theless, inflexile—both the wonten'are then 
brought before a magistrate, and ‘charged 
with the murder—and the younger being put 
to the tortere to compel ler to confess, ‘re- 
sists firmly for some time ; but, sééeing the 
old woman about to’be tortured likewise, 
her fortitude fails her, and she charges ‘her- 
self «vith the murder, — innocent. 

6 The: aie test sents mer 
satisfied ; -and, ‘ha pronounced ‘sentence 
of death npon'the young woman, ‘is thanked 
by the false accuser for his righteous judg- 
ment, 

i“ "Phe student's daughter is brought out 
for execution—attests her fnnocenve; and 
begs her life—but is ‘not spared.—She de- 
clares, just before her execution, thatin 
testimony .of -her innocence, it ‘will snow 
though:in the midst of summer; thet” her 
bloed will fly wpwards, and stain the ‘ensigns 
of the tribunal ; and ‘that ‘there ‘will be a 
drdught for three years in the district where- 
in she is executed.—All these prodigies hap- 
penaccordingly: 

Phe poor student, ‘inthe mean while, 
had ‘become a great Mandarin, and it was 
part of his duty'to revise, vceasionally, the 
proceedings .of -inferior amagistrates.--One 
day, when -he beepers unawares, to be 
reading the record of -the trial and of the 
sentence passed upon ‘his own daughter (of 
whom “he had heard nothing since* he had 
parted from her, when a child) her ghost 
appears to -tiim, relates the ‘injustice which 
had been committed, and calls for rev . 
Upon this he immediately summons ull the 
parties before him—institutes a new trial— 
rectifies’ the sent ppeases ost — 
condemns the false accuser, who was him- 
self the murderer, to -be cut into ten thou- 
sand pieces ; banishes the wicked pasar 
for life; and: lastly, sentences unjust 
magistrate to the corporal punishment iof 
one hundred blows, and. disnnssion from his 
office for ever.” | 








FINE. ARTS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHAKSPEARE, BY RO- 
BERT. SMIRKE, R.A. 

The first number of this work “has just 
been published: © It was, wé believe, projeet- 
ed by Messrs. Charles Heath -and Samuel 
Hamilton, and.is to consist of 37 numbers, 
one to appear every three-months. ‘The 

resent contains, (in a w rwith the 

ust-portrait of Shakspeare neatly engrave:! 
on ‘steel,) six plates illustrative of The 
Tempest. They are heautifullydone. 1, 
Caliban bearing a load of wood, aad cussing 
with bitterness. The figure ‘from »Mr. 
Smirke’s painting is replete with character ; 
and the engraving ‘by Mr. ‘C. Heath, in his 
best manner. 2, Prospero, Miranda asleep, 
and Ariel entering. is design, by the 
same artist, meets with less of our approba- 
tion. Prospero is in an attitude of no dignity ; 
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to the public as the ** Sailor Poet.”’} 


To Miss —. who promised to bri 
Snow Drop. Written dnt’ titan. ite 

Thou said’st thy hand would gently shred 
Sp 8 first-born child, Che p Beso HE 


, 
From shelterless and lonely bed, 
And bring the herald blossom here— 
fwould have kissed the lucid thing, 
‘Redeemed from winter's icy wing, 
And called thee Love's soft.queen protecting ti- 
mid Spring. 
Yet March hath owned a better day, 
And nymphs begin: to braid the bower ; 
Yet lo weeks have lagged away, 
Foo 4 — hast come, nor other flower— 
Mary, sadly true, 
That woman’s,words are but as dew, - 
Descending all as soft, as. soon exhaling too? 








Hace brent amen wee 
mes young spring on mountain clime, 
Or.roamed. the, rocks in quest of love. 
‘Then sang my wild welcome wild, _ 
Health's sun rose fs, a bent erated, 
T was.a weak, indeed, but happy, happy : 
That sun hath fied my riper day, » 
Or feebly: » eclipsed and dim ; 
And who will sooth the sick man’s way ? 
Nor. revives, nor flower, for bi 


Spring 
Nor beauty lights his lonely bower ; 
He weeps away his vernal hour, 
Nightly and lone he weeps, like that rath snow- 
drop flower. 


* 1 No solace left me now but 





A nuisance cast on life’s lee shore, 

Like shattered bark, unworthy sea— 
The war-ship’s streamers flaunt on high, 
bik one porrentyeare dl 

Unheeding all of him, there Jaid alone to die. 
Even.she, whose eweetly-artless 

Might wake a dawn round dark decree, 
Withdraws the spring that waits her smile, 

Nor deigns to cull a flower for me ; 

From sickness. beauty turns her ray, 
And love as lightly away, 
simple lay. 





STANZAS, 


Written in Campbell's “ Gertrude of Wyoming.” 


: | Soft voice of Albyn! round whose spellfal lyre, 
, apes: oy ebhevenry, Henry opines 
And owned “the master’s » the prophet’s 


fire 
And blest the song, and saw the future smile ; 
Soft voice of Albyn! now thy harp’s sweet wile 


pity’ 
As o’er the ruined walls of Wyo " 
And gentle Gertrade’s fate, its plaintive accents 
s 


The theme how sad! how meet the lays ! 
Love here,—for solitude is heaven to love— 

Might well the niutual soul to transport raise, 
And bliss confer, all mortal bliss above— 

But the shrill war-trump shook their tranquil 


grove— 
They seek the fort, an ambushed foe 
O heaven ! thro’ Gertrade’s heart the death-ball 


drove 
Even while a. father claims her fears! 
Alas ! the bridal smile is drowned in blood and 
tears! 


And see. the where ‘she lies ! 
Clasped ting Any her dying sire: 

And, half to pity moved his struggliig eyes, 
Stern Ontalissi chaunts his vengeful ire, 


re, 

And kneeling near the dead, without control 
Resigns his heart to grief's.consuming fire, 

As o'er their recent grave the bugle’s toll, 
Waked a wild parting thought, that wrings the 

very soul, 

Sweet Wyoming! though desolate to-day, 

Th -flower shake its chalice to the wind, 
Yet shall thy ruin live in Campbell’s lay, 

Long as pure love and pity sway mankind. 
And should, long hence, some Caledonian hind, 

Seek better home by Susquehana’s wave, 
“ Here,'’ will he proudly deem, with patriot 


“Sang Albyn’s harp, the lovely, good, and 
brave” — 


Then wind him o’er the hills, to find poor Ger- 
trude’s grave. ' 





‘sore. 
Think, oh! thitik’of all that’s past, love, 
Can remembrance tell thee all? 
How sweet our fondness bloomed, how fast, love, 
Its blossom was to fall. 
Blessing. i close our souls were twining, 
: , Wishing, pining, 
Melting er per ms Lt 
Think of all which thought endears, 
' And give at feast atoning tears. 
Oh! the fault, the fault was thine, love, 
‘Some caprice had changed thy heart ; 





tendency to part. 
eosin eer will still be ranging, 
More breezes given to changing, 
Hearts of truth for aye estranging— 
Woman, worthless ! 
Why was bliss annexed to thee ? 





HETEROPTICS. 


A man of rhyme, as rhymers do, 
Fooled by aS wee in verse to woo, 

His amorous hymns to Chloe raised : 
While passion’s dream his breast was warming, 
Was never mistress half so charming, 

Was never bardling half so praised. 
Well, (let the fact no novice startle, 

As all things else, so Jove is mortal) 

Weary he waxed of Chloe's chain. 
The ) saa now no more exalting, 

She found his sonnets trite and halting ; 

He saw her ugly, pert, and vain ! 





SONNET. 


Great names attract the million—there's a glare 
Round kings and conquerors, which delude 


the eyes 
Of superficial men ; and-even the wise 

Will hesitate, at times, into a stare. 

Some worship Wellington, and seem to share 
His glories, while they talk him to the skies; 
Others Napoleon’s genius eulogise— 

A splendid name, but much the worse for wear. 

For me, a home-spun, sonnet-spinning wight, 
Such lofty themes “‘stick to’me i’ the throat,” 

More to con, in comely black and white, 
One ‘humbler far, and yet a name of note— 

Ah! come to sooth my palm, and bless my gaze, 

Thou more than alchymist, coy. Henry Hase ! 

LATEST A NT 

SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


A PUBLIC DINNER. 

A public dinner occurs so frequently in 
this capital of ex. and DaTA that no 
heed is. taken of those national and not 
incurious festivals. We shall therefore assume 
the liberty, as signified last week, to intro- 
duce our friends to the Freemason’s Hall— 
the occasion being the Anniversary of the 
Covent Garden Fund. This is a capacious 
room, having its walls adorned with full 
length pictures of royal and noble Master 
Masons of the grand lodge, including not 
only his present Majesty, the late Duke of 
Kent, the Duke of Sussex, and the Duke of 
Athol, but portraits of an elder date, and 
most of shah poeeell fs geod ty At the 

a 


top of the there raised Dais 
Gt least on thane dey), and at - bottom, 
a supported , for female 
2 non Abure the hee gallery for 


music. 

Such is the place where, supposing the 
Stewards to have been nib Bg 1 disposing 
of tickets, and the cause to be attractive, 
the tables are laid out for the company ; 
which company is generally of a most mixed 
and promiscuous character. ‘The cards state 
that dinner is to be on the table at 5 pre- 
cisely ; and previous to that hour the most 
inquisitive, the hungry, (heaven pity them, for 
they have long to wait!) the most anxious to 
have good places, the most idle, and the least 
knowing in such matters, begin to pour in. 
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boards which fill the Hall longitu 
surrounded by expectant dinner-eaters, 
ing for the viands, which the waiters are only 
looking for a si to set before them. 
This signal on the arrival of the 
President, whoever he may beat this meet- 
ing, H. R. H. The Duke of York did the 
honours of the chair; and that Royal person- 
age being always punctual to his appvint- 
ments, he drove to the door within a few mo- 
ments of the appointed time, namely, 6 
o'clock. He was, of course, into a 
private room till the meats were served up, 
and detained there a few minutes with the 
persons of Lar invited to meet him, and 
perhaps with persons of no quality, who 
push forward. upon such rtunities, of 
their own free-will thru themselves 
upon greatness, and i not having 
“* greatness thrust upon them, 
gs this brief span, the Stewards are 

seeing their guests well set; and all being 
ready, the band strikes up ‘‘ God save the 
King,” and they sally forth to marshal.in 
the president way which he should go, 
videlicet, to the chair in the middle of the 
cross table on the aforesaid Dais at the top 
of the Hall. They march two and two,. 
carrying long white wands, the emblems of 
an authority exercised on the reverse of the 
prnnple of Dr., Pedro Positive,. native of 
: way, and conduct their Reyal and 
Honoured Visitors to their inted seats. 
cnet i dpe bit of scramble for 

aces plates ; very anxious gentlemen 
| oro perhaps removed the names which 
others have thought sufficient to keep their 


coveted situati 
the en bench 


This flux continues till about 6 0° ‘by 
which time the four, (sometimes five) long | 
'y> al 


ed themselves 3 
and some of the forward folks already allud- 
ed to, having in. their ambitious 
movements sed ir betters from their 
stools. At h, however, imagine all 
settled, and short said. The moment- 
ary silence which this religious rite imposes, 
is burst “uy with the most discordant 
clashing. All Sheffield rings in knife and 
fork ; and all Staffordshire replies in the 
deeper note of dish and platter. Little cere- 
moniousness is , and the tumult of 
gastronomy is prodigious. ‘The ladies who 
grace the gallery, look down with a sort of 
fear and wonder, at. the tremendous feats 
performing, below; and astonishment fills 
their delicate bosoms,when they see cods and 
salmons, sirloins. and ; les, turkeys and 
chickens, : i and j Vani +f with 
an inconcewable rapidity, At a theatrical 
dinner, as this was, it might be fancied that 
the great necromancer, Harlequin, was caus- 
ing these ch with his wand’; and, if 
we were inc Rabe. satisical on the, com- 
y, hot. a few, clowns were helpi 
Fis” EN, We bed so bo ene gine 
cast no reflection, on our admired friend 
Grimaldi, whom we saw near us consuming 
his food in a most quiet, dignified, and unos- 
tentatious manner—and by no means ecram- 
ming his mouth‘as he does on the stage, 
though several persons about him seemed to 
be tempting him that way by their example, 





dining begins a little to-abate. The knives cut 


more yy as if they were 4 an 
the clang of carving subsides at last into a 
gentle tinkling of wearied nee upon 
ne ies and timid trembling blanc- 
manges. The kind Stewards, having with 
wise precaution taken their meal, at 3, walk 
about the room during the repast, and see 
that every one is attended to and satisfied : 
the white wand a sign of gladness 
over the wight who has any want ungratified; 
and he has but to eapiieie kde wishes, to have 
them, happy man! fulfilled. Hob-a-nobs 
go briskly round ; the cloth is taken away, 
and non nobis (which we entreat our country 
readers, for whose benefit we princi 
write this, not to mistake for any censure of 
the preceding toasts, however similar in’ 
soul is chaunted by a fine band of musical 
Pe vine de and glasses now sparkle 

ine decanters now 
on the table, which, if a hen enfilade 
with your eye, you will find, thus covered, 
to resemble a crystal stream to 
the lustre-lights above, and by 
human countenances on each site. The 
subject is a curious one for contemplation— 
we have often thought of composing 2 con- 
vivial cone. ypon it. 
Silence being called by a waiter, stationed 
behind the cliair for that purpose, the Pre- 
sident bids “‘ charge the ;” and a 
health to the king is drunk, with shouts and 
thundering on the table. The na- 
tional-anthem follows, both in vocal and iti- 
strumental music. To these alternate toast 
and song, or glee, succeed for three or four 
hours, until that hour comes at which the 
chairman thinks it proper to retire. Some 
of Baa toasts, of rpms call eg - re 
either in proposing or acknowledging ; an 
thus the Ri core Bok of the evening are 
varied, sometimes by very happy, and at 
other times by rather unhappy exhibitions 
of oratory. e festive auditors, however, 
are rarely fastidious ; and a tolerably well- 
delivered address, especially if seasoned with 
a spice of smartness, or ‘softened with a 
touch of the pathetic, or adorned with a 
little flattery, is as much relished as an ora- 
tion of Demosthenes, even though appropri- 
om spouted from a cask. 

e fair ornaments of the gallery seldom 

till the last minute ; but-when the 

President leaves, or, what is a stronger 
hint, drinks their health, they must~ go. 
Some cordial lover of the board then usually 
takes the chair; the health of its last occu- 


pant is given with jolly honours, and Bac- 


chus is invoked in deeper potations— 
The dry divan 
Close in firm cirele; and set, ardent, in 
For serious drinking—- 
Confused above, 

Glasses and bottles, * © 
As if the table even itself was drunk. 

On the particular ‘occasion which led ‘to 


* Modern manners allow us no longer to fill 
up the line with ‘* pipes and Gazetteers.” 











the company, 

and consequently made them more 1 

able than is usual where the pee is 30 
A song. written for ian gra 


by Mr. Parry, was sung with app 

Mr. Taylor. Mr. Broadhurst sang 
Anderson my Jo, with great feeeling and ex- 
pression. His style is admirable ; and he 
ace a strong effect in a 


i 
: 
i 
: 


os a el py Tel 
other accomplishments ¢ sir 80) 
entranced her hearers; ‘and i 


flatte 
ig labour. 


with one exception, they ought 
left at home—the object ser Red lease the 
company, not to show off their ts, Of 
the addresses, Mr. Fawcett’s, on expounding 
the benefits of the Fund, ve oe ina 
manner peculiary impressive, He enfurced 
the humanity of its principle, and the bene- 
volence of its consequences ; declaring that 
it embraced distresses so various in’ their 
nature, that it might be said to combine all 
that other charities exclusively alleviated. It 
includes (said he with strong emotion) the 
Infant from the moment it sees the light, to 
the Adult st ing in the last stage of 
misery ; it an asylum for the men- 
tally as well as the bodily afflicted; and when 
suffering nature is at length exhausted, it 
sie its influence be to sad office 
as been performed, aud even then spreads 
its protecting mantle, sheltering the helpless 
family of the deceased.” £. 
From this, we were rather sed that 
he deviated into anallusion t6 some éneniy 
of the Institution ; afi‘ allusion in “bad taste, 
whether in respéct to the individual, of to 
the charity—forévery man has aright to 
his own epinions; and it is unwise to bruit 
internal objections, if such exist, to any as- 
sociation’ of this: sort. A compliment to 
Miss O'Neill ; a just tribute to the exértions 
of other performers ; ani “a well merited 
eulogy wpon the illustrious chairman, com- 
pleted the outline ; andif the contributions 
are a criterion, their auvple awount bore 
testimony to the favour with which it was 
listened to.’ Welearn, that above 15007. was 
subscribed ; and it was stated, that this sum 
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was , sufficient to. cover, all the, annuities | 
to. deeayed actors. . A paper, ¢op- 
Mee The rw wea Meme Guckeynn, fe 
table, first 1s, a Mera, ayne, 
1773--the whole number 17 females,, and. 6 
males—the highest sum 70/., the lowest 18/. 
aml the, total 7971. The stock. is in 
the:funds, and produces 763/. anatrally. 
Lord Blessingtoa,Lord Fife,Mr. Harris, Mr. 
Abbott,and Mr.Becher, were the most promi- 
nem spokesmen; and the former nobleman 
took the chair far a short time, after His 
RH, was gone. Report goes, that there.was 
even another, chairman, who succeeded bis 
» and that his staunch supporters | 
were. Ter, terque beatus. 


j THE. DRAMA, 
Wear: De hes oa] bh Burt 
On Saturday the King’s Theatre was. filled 
at an early hour; to witness. the first repre-| 
tion, for. this season, of Rossini’s opera’ 
of Il Tancrediy an the debit of the Signora 
Marinoni, as. the, hero of the poem... 'The 
character bf Tancred ‘is,ef the moss superb 
class ;, with alf-the essentials of, the knightly 
strain love, deep and “nextinguishable ; 


periptiom, Bhat 3 hian to aid the laud 
» Whence he had. beew unjustly exiced; 


a 


valour, that, combats in, defence of an. op- 
pressed, man; and generosity, that forgets 
the perfidy which has wrecked his peace. It 


s.a high assemblage of operatic qua- 
JiGeations to do full justice, to on a ba ; 
and Signora Marinoni did not render it-high- 
ly effective, She never can personate ‘Tan- 
cred. We do not deny her claims.to great 
merit as 9 singer: her vocal science gud 
managementare of high order and accuracy ; 
but her voice was Ripe displayed in power, 
nor were its elevated tones eminently liquid, 
or its deeper ones mellow. Ina theatre of 
smaller extent, her influence may be more 
acknowledged : and there must be so. mach 
embarrassment attendant on a first appear- 
ance on the that we de not wish the 
debutante to be discouraged by our remarks. 
We have witnessed the:-almost magic effects 
. Of practice in Signora Marinoni’s profession. 
Camporese was the heroine: her singing 
was, a8 always, of the most perfect beauty 
and expression, All her feelings were finely 
tryed ; and the touching pathos of her 
and hopeless despair, aud the tumultu- 


~ ous and overwhelming: joy which the ac-| been 


knowledgment of her immocence and the re- 
newed confidence of Tancred impart to 
her, were powerfully descriptive, and: ac- 
knowledged by the audience. Tancred ap- 
aring as an uaknown challenger, shou 
we lowered his visor; by the omission of 
this Ise, the effect of the scene was 
ssened, its deception lost, and all its pro- 
Yabiyes disssiohed. We think that no an- 
uanian authority can sanction the costume 
of the attendant i . 
The excellence of the music of this opera, 
has been of long established reputation, aud 
uires no enlogium from us. Its most 
refined and richly articulated air, ‘ Di tanti 
pulpiti” is familiar to every ear, since its 
adaption to a quadrille , and may be 


j here as. @ ft epithelamium.” 


ay rts, were re vy, filleds.' ait 
; et was-La ‘Supposte in 
which: the same: g and: power in the 
dance. ia exhibited, that we Bave already had 


se highly to praise. 





VARIETIES. 


A gentleman, on seeing a. determined 
railer against the fair sex. at a wedding party, 
observed to..« friend, that; he thoaght hin 
rather out of place on such an occasion. 
“ By. no. means,. (replied the other), he is 
** How 80?” 

“ Why, (said his 





was,.instantly asked. 


| friend), you know he. is averse (a verse) to 
imatri: ¢- 


, We observe. from.. the newspapers, that 
Mr. Bartleman, i famous, ei ih hie style 
unequalled singer, died on Sunday !ast, at the 
age of 54. e noble volume of his seno- 
rous and manly voice, will long resound in 
theears which baw hung with delight upon 
its. tones. re 
LA one loquacious Friseur, while dressing 
a lady’s hair for, an. 4t home at Clifton, 
speuking; of Bristol theatricals, observed he 
had Jately seen both. Keap and. Booth in the 
character of Richard ; on being asked which 
he consideretl the best axats Copiew * Qh 
Ma’am ! . Mr., Booth, Mr. ht. he} 
makes much the hbestbow leg!” ° 
Lhe Northern . Expedition.— The, Fury 
aud Hecla, the, two vessels intended for, the 
new expedition ta the North Seas, are new 


completely ready, and it is expected that they 
will sail on .M ‘Their. equi are 
much superior to those of the preceding vey- 


age ; and we trust, they will be equally. sue- 
cessful in prosecuting discoveries, and equal- 
ly fortunate in their safe return. 

Acrostaties.—A paragraph appears inthe 
daily papers, stating from a Roman Journal, 
that M. Mignorelli, of Bo. has disco- 
vered a inated of giving horizontal direction 
to balloons. 

Literary Fuad,—Owing to the day ori- 
inally appointed for the anniversary. of this 
nstitution, the 3rd of May, having been 

fixed for the observance of the King’s birth- 
day, the commemoration has, v 

altered.to the 10th or 1 {th ir the en- 
suing week. ' 

The Picture Gallery, ef the University of 
Oxford bas lately beenembellished by models 
of the Temple of Neptune at Peestum, and 
of - Amphitheatre at anne. i 

Ir, » & gentleman of no g 
stature, who is rather fond of role 





sound of his voice, has, not very long since, | 


been inted consul in an American sea- 
port. He displayed ng oy, ewe 80 
effectually. in this: city, that'a Yankee wag 


observed that he certainly was.a little consul, 
but a great prater See 

The obsequies of the. late Marqaess de 
Fontanes took’ plate on the 20th instant, in 
the Church of the Assumption in Patis ; 
and his remains were afterwards deposited in 





heard from, the lips of every idler who whiter 


the burial-ground of Pere Lachaise. A nu- 


(‘WHE LIPERARY GAZERTE/AND OL 


des through the streets of-totmn. “Phe other, 


merousiboly of the Peers ofPrance, Mem. 
hers of the Chamber of Deputies,’ of the 
University, ‘and of» 'the French Academy. 
followed the body to the. pluce of interment. 
Afterthe funeralservice; which was read by 
the curate of the Assumption, Mr. Roger of 
the French:Academy pronownced a brief 
eulogy ‘onthe personal qaalities, literary 
talent, and acts’ of benevolence, which dis- 


-tinguistied the celebrated deceased. 


A few days ‘ago’ there were discovered in 
the neighbourhood of Portobello, seven or 
eight feet below the ground, three stone 
cothas rudely. put together, ‘each containing 
a htiman-skeleton-of an ordinary size. The 
bones were quite entire,though rather brittle, 
and from their position, it would seem that 
the borties to which’ they belonged had been 
interred with their legs across. ‘Two of the 
skulls'at the back Kad been penetrated by 
some sharp instrument—At the head of each 
were deposited a number of sharp flints’; 
from which it is conjectured by-antiquarians 
that the’ inhumation ha taken place _previ- 
ously to the use of metal being known in 
this’ country !— Above these coffins was 
a tumudas® of sand; “and what is very 
rewnarkalile, the reots ef some shrubs, in 
search of nutriment, had penetrated the 
coffins and skults of the ‘skeletons, about 
which and the ribs they had curiously twist- 
ed themselves. The cavities ofthe skeletons, 
indeed, were entirely filled with vegetable 
matter... These interesting relies of humani- 
ty were generously allowed by Mr. Miller, 
the proprictor of the ground,to be transferred 
to Dri Barelay’s' valuable mnsenm, where 
a Mo | now he seen. We'take this oppor- 
tunity) of doing justiee to the great liberality 
of Drv Barclay, who readily “admits every 

veoh of geatee] appearance to visit his col - 

ay -and even to take drawings of any 
article. Ldinbungh Correspondent. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
APRIL, 1821, 
| Flarsday, 5-——-Thermometer from 36 to 50. 
Barometer from 29, 45,to.29, 77. 
Friday, 6-— Thermometer frour 3! to 30. 
~. ‘Barometer from 29; 93 to 30, 02. 
Saturday, 7—Thermometer,from 36 to 60. 
Barometer. fram 29, 91 to 30, 07. 
Sunday,’ 8—Therniometer ftom 39 to 65. 
Barometer from .30, 09 to 20, 12. 
Menday, 9—Thermometer from 39 to 65. 
i Barometer froin 30, 01 to 29, 89. 
Paceday, 10 Thermometer fro 46 w 66. 
Raronieter from 29, 89 to 29, 70. 
Wednesday, \1—Fhetmometer from 45 to 60. 
' Barometer frow 29, 63 to 29, 59. 
Thaasday, 12,—Thermometer from 41 to 54. 
Barometer from wg 35 Me 29. 
Friday, 13-—Thermometer from 37 to 52. 
~ “Barometer from 29. 31 to 29, 52. 
Saturday, 14—Thermometer from 41 to 49, 
Barometer from 29, 62 to 29, 36. 
Sunday, 16—Tliermometer from 34 to 48. 
Batometer from 29, 1 to 29, 50. 
Lat. 51.87, 32. N. 
0.3. SL. We 


Edmonton, Middlesex.» JOHN. ADAMS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. : 
Several prpers 8 notices dive kcnewoidably postponed 
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fHiscellancous AVbertisements, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


British Gallery, Pall Malt. 
pus Gallery, for the, Exhibition and Sale of 
the Works of Modern Artists, IS OPEN DAILY, 
from ‘Ten in the Morning until Five in the Evening, . and 
wild be closed on Saturda pests che 2th inst. 


-€ Is, 
& SOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 
*,* The liery wa will be reopened early in May, with a 
collection of the finest works of the Ancient Mastérs. 


Artists General Benevolent Institution, 


rpse. Subscribers and Friends of this Institu- 
tution will celebrate the SEVENTH ANNIVERSA- 
RY, in Freemasons’ Halt, on - >, , May the 4th. 
H. R.H. the DUKE of SUSSEX, Patron, in the Chair. 
‘This ‘Institution, founded in 1814, has no limitation, no 
exclusive privileges; its: members consist of benevolent 
Substribere, whose object.is, by an appeal te public libe- 
rality, to extend relief to all distressed Artis:s, whose 
works are known and esteemed by the public, and to their 
Widews aud Orphans. Merit and distress form the only 
claim to its benevolence. ckets, at one Guinea each, 
to be had of the Stewards; at the Tavern; and of the 
Secretary, 65, Upper Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 
WOH N YOUNG, Honorary Secretary. 


IR. HAYDON’s Picture of ‘‘ Christ's Agony 
in the Garden,” is now Opeth, at the Gallery rext 
door to the British "Institution, Pall Mall; with his’ Pic- 
tures of Solomon, .Macbe Dentatus, Romeo and Ju- 
liet, and Cupid Cruizing; his: Studies from Nature and 
the Elgin Marbles; and the Drawings of his Pupils from 
the Cartoons. Admittance ls, Catalogue 6d. Open from 
ten till six. 
Mr. Ward's Battle of Waterloo. 
Pas: PICTURE, painted by JAMES WARD, 
. R.A. for the Directors of the British Institu- 
tion, int in tee ab foes bar of the Sketch obtaining the Prize 
in: Isifi,) size 85 feet by 21 — will be opened for Pub- 
lic Exhibitienvon Mottays April 80th, at Mri Bullock’s 
Great Room, Payrcian: Malle iecadilly. Admittance ls. 
a ‘ata ~* 6d.-- iptive ditto, with Etched Out- 
ines, 6. 


R. HOFLAND’s Exhibition of his Picture 


of Richmond from Twickeaham Park, with a selec- 


t fr his u t New Bond 
streets on Tuctday, Way Gi ee New 


*,* Mr. odor whe has, contribu 
tutes Wee the last ten years to the 
my, having learned from a M 























tis. 
nearly 40 Pic- 
4 oe of the 
ember of the 
4 Coens that it was doubiful ae ep A aa si 
he had sent for the ensuing Exhibition 


Fn ements ite size,” has eend induced t 
withdraw it altogether, ‘takes this mode of subenitting 
it to the opinion of the public. 


po aug rae Portraits. 
Price, in LU. 1s. containing 10. Portraits. 
ens SRauarto, wake guahen India paper, price 2i. 2s. 2s.) 


AN Interesting, COLLECTION of POR- 
TRAITS, from undoabted Originals, engraved in 
the line manner, by the most eminent English Artists, 
and accompanied by concise Biographical Notices in 
English and Fr French. It is the great ambition of the Pro- 
rietor, that the talents of our own Countrymen, as set 
orth in this undertaking; should bear the test of com 
rison with the célebrated Schools of Frawce arid. Iti 
each individual Portrait will therefore tay claim to its 
place in the Cabinet of the curious as a Work of Art, avid 
asa professed speciinenof British Talent, independently 
of the more obvious attraction of the Work, to the ~— 
ral admirer of elegant 'Literatarew'The Work will be 
continued quarterly until the whole be nome leted, fe 10 
Varte. Phe present Number contains the First, 
by Cosmo Sorts ako Dodson, wt 
= ie eda mtg ie} Fenelon, by 
Arunde ngleheart 
Norfotk, by J. J. Wedgwood; Dr. § “Jelaann Sate of 
strong 5 Jnigo Jones, Poon Edward Smith; Sit Isaac 
ice pectus, containi yy . Essie agtehe Plate :: aon 
specimen 
2s, (oF without the — ment, oa My may Ps 
& Major, Skinner 








On royal 4to. ee ng ae srbreat ite on im- 


picruaisour ‘DELINEA TIONS of the 
SOUTHERN COAST of ENGLAND. En eee 
by W. B. GOOKE and G. COOKE, from Original 
ings, by J. M. W. TURNE R.A, and other emniatens 
Artists. This Part contains laws of Lulworth Castle, 
Torbay from Brixham, Minehead, Hall Sands, and Sid- 
teaten : Published by J bbe and Arthur Arch, 
Cornaill; J. M. Rich hardson, 0 +" Ne e Royal Ex- 
change; ell and Martiy, reet; E. Lloyd, 
Harley Street; and W. B. Cooke, yudd-plaee, East. 


month. 





Nevpaion Teel dameaed ig A 
ON tue TUESDAY the 2d of MAY, « 


= agate rd 
ah 


Siarcmeten oft of ng of 
partmen ° 


cast from the modeis in pare 

from which may be form 

Arts, beneath and Religion. of that st Primitive Nation, 

To give the t effect to this 

seen by the Traveller, Belzoni, the ments will b¢ i 

tuminated by artificial wee Such an Exhibition of 

Beyptian hee has never been before introduced into Eu- 
rope. of very curious and interesting 5) a 

mens of Exyption Antiquity will be placed in the 

Ties of the same Hall. 


Perry's System of’. Education. 
A DISCOVERY “important to to = Bory 
in the E pation. of “eae as bee 

PERRY, of Manchester. It isa System of Paucation 
for res — Seminaries, and Schools in gene- 
cle) brancheciare tamaian witch serhhingly po- 
cia) branc es are taug wi ery strikingly pe- 
culiar and r ‘d teaches every fa. 
pil of a Seminary, consisting of iodeinite numbefs, ‘pai 
vidually, without Arsistnnts or Monitors, and with dis- 
proportionably greater success than on nthe prevailing 
systems i the’! trouble and fatigue to the teacher also are 
less iw’ the same ratio. Concerning N= adh other numerous 
and singular advanta, unique System, 
differing essentially from Dr. Bell's, Mra] Lancaster’s, M 
Pestalozzi’s, M. Dufief’s; or other whatever, and 
pace is yor De and quick aaneet. Pt interested 


ader is referred 
whith may be had a ication, test ot pate to 
Academ ‘Mr. P. courts eriqai 








Mr. Pe 
Prospectuses: on, Ne zine fr a dap ond 
at No. 3, Adam Street, 
from 11 o'ctock till 7. ders 
April Weh. 


BOOKS. PUBLISHED THIS. DAY. 
In 2. ys 
vols. wa rue of enarings Pace pares ‘and two 


"THE REMAINS of KIRKE 
RBA oly of Nottingham, ey of, St, ae 

; with an Account of his Life, pa, ROBERT 
sourn YY, Esq. Poet ne r Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, and od Seams be 











The 34 edition, in 4 — CN ‘orek. Be q 
rpue PASTOR’s FIRE: IDE. A ovel. By 
MiSS JANE PORTER, Ry phMg 
be ad by the same author” pone Of whom may 
I the same auth 
US of WARSAW, 4 vols. 18. boards, 
iSH CHIEES, 5 vols. 1/. 15e.. boards, 


PRACTICAL L OBSERVATIONSon the Symp- 
toms, Discrimination, and Treatment of sume of 
vee most name eh — gto serge Uwe 
nus, AF senna ne! 
by Stricture, Uleeration, and Tam aemest. wt within the’ cavi- 
of the Rectum and Pilés, Fistula, and Excrescences, 
formed atits external opening; to which are added some 
estions upon a ew and successful mode of correct- 
tar ual confinement in the bowels, to ensure their 
regular action without the aid of ives, ona princi- 
| Seana conducive to the prevention of the above 
College of bargeons in London, te. te, Printed for 
iu e oO fu ns in n . . or 
Longn any: peg ny beeen oy, wendek | ‘of 


the sami 
ae Gate aTiONS in in SURGERY. and 
MOnP 


Y, in itt 18s. 
OBSERVATIONS on the Diskeas DiskASES 0 ‘ofthe URINA. 
RY ORGANS, in 8yo, with Seren, ie 


Hogg’ 's Winter Eveni 
In‘ 2 yols. eee EVENING & Boeing Tihs second edition of 
wrt ER NING ‘TALES collected 


aun ioe Cottagers in ao deetien Scottand. 
By JAMES HOGG, ant ott The 5 Wake,” ke. 
Printed for G. and. W, B. Whi 13, Ave Maria 
Lane, London; and Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. Of 


whom may be 
» With a Life of the 


2. HOGG’s MO AN 
Author, rs / 10s. 6d. 
3, LOC EL; or The Field of Culloden. A Novel, 
in 3 vols. 12mo, price 21s. boards, 
4, SUCH. is the WORLD; in g vols. price 21s, boards, 
8. A LEGEND of ARGY. "Tis, « Hundred 
Years ates: jas vols. 
6. The RIT of NATURE > Dedicaved, by 
haw Bg < vie Joanna Baillie, in 3 vols. 21s, boards. 


Handsomely printed in ag ig pee a ag and two charts, 
A GEOGRAPHICAL. and. COMMERCIAL 


VIEW of NORTHERN CRRA AL AFRICA; con- 
taining a particular Account of the Course and Termina- 


tion_of the AiR id Niger, in the ic Ocean. B 
JAMES M'QUEEN. ated for % Cadell. Strand, 
and W. Blac wood, Edinburgh. 


e: 














955 
Dr. Rees's ‘Cyclopedia, sale er 


pa Proprietors to:inform the Public, 
Setsot this valuable: etic 


od be mow had of all the Booksellers. 
Of all the a to whic ts the original and 
lebrated Dictiona Chambers ‘has, given birth, She 
Cycl ia Of Dr, is the mest ve. The 
tong life of!the lvarned | aud. indefatigable Sditor he 
been unreniitti devoted to its. ii aide, 
by his numerous and able Cuoadj miese. The elegant ang 
accurate Engravings of Lowry, ‘on, and Scott; which 
iMustrate this Publicationy are in: =n Py 
pores eA value, and render the Work unique.ip .this 
Mass of Publication. Ih order, ii by in- 








original - promises, the ve expend 
p= of hree Hundred Togusand hounds on: sided tye 
The © this W are: 
plete their Sets bon mediately, as 
scarce, and will shortly be recirely. out of 
the Proprietors cannot engage to complete 
Mr. Harlitt’s new Work. 
In 8vo. price lds. in boards, . 
*ABLE-TALK; or, Original Essays: By 
WILLIAM: HAZLITT, Past and. Future, On the: Plea- 





pector of 
with one Idea. On m the ng to ome the he ear Ttioughs 
ugglers, toe t t 
Taconsisten- 


cies in Sir Joshua Reyno On Paradox and 
Comimon:place: On Palgertey cad Apeceuttons Alsoy-by 
the same author, 

LECTU RES ‘on the DRAMATIC LITERATURE ofthe 
Age. of ELIZABETH, Aclivered at the Surrey Institution. 
Second edition, Bvo, 12s. 

A VIEW of the ENGLISH: Printed or, a fie of 
Dramatic Criticisms, 8vo. 12s. Printed lor John -W: arren, 
Old Bond Street, 

_. In 4yols. 8vo, Pri hares R 
TECTURES on. the P LOSOPRY. of the 
HUMAN’ MIND. fa a THOMAS BROWN, 
M.D. Professor, of Moral osophy inthe University of 
Edinburgh. 

** Large! as this ome is, it is not a heavy one. The 
good man will find it not less-int ing than a well 
written novels, the ae of taste and. fancy will be 
lighted with. its many charms: ard the man of t 
greatest, and even of the coldest pn pe we will be lie eatin: 
peel | to pieelt that it is worthy of more than his: most 

1. It is indeed one of thre rarest combina- 
oom intellect, fancy, and sentiment, that is to be 
found in any | No. 

“These Lectures present us not merely with a more 
nsed, but also with a more complete view of meta- 
physics and morals, than is to be found in. the English, 
bi yo might say, any other tongue. We have never be- 
united 3-5, petty much mental acu 

ae gn Foy et mora! imation, 
oa and comprehension. nic Bahongh Laagiocine 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme,. and Brown, 
London; and W. and C. Tait, Edinburgh. Of whom 


be had, 
The POETICAL WORKS of thelate Dr: T. BROWN, 
in 4 vols, f.-cap 8vo. pret a ae 


THE CAMBRIDGE’ vONIVERST ¥ CA- 
LENDAR for the Year 1821. Containing a List of 

all the M of the: i with the addition of 

their Christian Nam he Tripos | ist of Houors for the 

last 75 years, Prizes, ibitions, Scholarships, Praro- 

nage of each College, &c. &c. with the Problems. used a 

= meh ec saree * a ue the Loe] Paes egy bo of Arts in 

last.--- To 

Pant for J. Deighton and and oo ‘Sol ine Soman hy 

Longman and Co.; Rivingtouns; maggot hor 

B. Whittaker ; and Mawman ; also bi yy Par! 


Speedily will be published pg 
eine’, Bvo. boa! boards, with porta the Author, mg 
= oe Painting, priee Subscribers, 98.--- 10 Non- 


ubscribers, Ws, 6d. 
San adapted for Parochial and Do- 
Rok Use, the late Rey. J, P. Je ieerigh= 1 
haplain of and. New 
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